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symbol which proclaims the Real Presence in the Tabernacle . . . is 
in itself a symbol of man’s burning faith and hope. Canon 1271 
wisely prescribes the purity and materials of its composition. Con- 
forming to the spirit of that recommendation, the Will & Baumer 
Lux Domini Sanctolite is formed from the two preferred substances 
named in the Canon. It is a blend of pure olive oil and natural 
beeswax as specified by the Sacred Congregation of Rites (N.4205). 
Other than Lux Domini, Will & Baumer provides Sanctuary Lights 
of varying kinds, Missa Brand, 662% pure beeswax and Altar 
Brand, 51% pure beeswax. Each designed to comply with ecclesias- 
tical customs and codes, and for use with most Sanctuary Lamps. 
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Correspondence 








For Decent Newsstands 


Epiror: It seems to me that every decent- 
literature committee in the country .. . 
would do well to carefully read and take 
to heart the excellent article on “Censor- 
ship” by Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J. 
(Am. 11/3/56). It is always good to have 
the benefit of a clear and logical mind, 
such as Fr. Murray eminently possesses, to 
help us in re-examining our principles in 
accordance with God’s truth.... 

And here I register a mild protest at Fr. 
Murray’s rather wholesale castigation of 
the “reprehensible failure of Catholics, who 
miss their present opportunity and duty... 
to inject Catholic tradition of rationality 
into a mass democracy. .. .” I have never 
known a single committee or member who 
didn’t adhere rigidly to the neighborly, 
voluntary procedure, concerning which Fr. 
Murray spoke so idealistically. God bless 
the NODL for the splendid leadership it 
has given, the good it has accomplished and 
its awakening of thousands of people to 
this moral leprosy on our newsstands. 

Water F, LOEHFELM 

Chairman, Citizens of Brooklyn 

United for Decent Literature 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Orphan Annie, et al. 


Eprror: I must take exception to Prof. Ste- 
phen P. Ryan’s ax-grinding of Dec. 8. 
Since I am not familiar with the comic 
strip Orphan Annie, I can say nothing 
about Mr. Ryan’s charges; but as an avid 
reader of the other strips mentioned, I say 
“Nuts!” His article sounds as though he 
sat down with these strips for several days, 
trying to read into them every possible evil 
implication, lack of taste, etc... . 

Witu1aM D. WELLS 
New Orleans, La. 


Eprror: Stephen P. Ryan has performed 
a very valuable service in calling attention 
to the false philosophy that underlies Or- 
phan Annie. Hundreds of parents and edu- 
cators will breathe a fervent “Amen” to 
ces that “Orphan Annie Must 

I feel, however, that Mr Ryan was not 
entirely fair to Li'l Abner and Blondie. 1 
cannot deny—or excuse—the fact that Li’l 
Abner is “unashamedly sexy.” But I. can- 
not agree that the basic concept of the 
strip is the “half-serious putting forward 
of a half-witted backwoods lout as a pro- 
totype of the typical ‘red-blooded Ameri- 
can boy’.” 
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Lil Abner sometimes refers to himself 
as a typical “red-blooded American boy,” 
and therein lies much of the humor of the 
strip. There is absolutely no evidence, how- 
ever, that his creator, Al Capp, regards him 
as such, 

Don SHARKEY 
Dayton, Ohio 


Tito and Nasser 


Epitor: Within a few pages of each other 
I believe I have found two radically incon- 
sistent editorial policies adopted by the 
editors of AMERICA. On p. 367 of your Dec. 
29 issue you suggest that it would be good 
to have “Egypt’s President Nasser” invited 
to the United States. Yet on p. 364 you 
complain about bringing Tito “to our de- 
cent and democratic shores.” . . . 

Why be against Tito coming if you are 
not against Nasser coming? .. . 

In your editorial you attempted to show 
that it might be useful that Nasser come. 
Will you not take the authority of Secre- 
tary of State Dulles that it will also be use- 
ful that Tito come? Mr. Dulles did not yet 
show how it is useful that Tito come, but 
perhaps we should not hold him to this. 
Anyway, your objections to Tito were on 
moral grounds; why were not the same 
standards applied to Nasser? Is persecut- 
ing Jews and being a Fascist dictator any 
better than persecuting Catholics and being 
a Communist dictator? 

MatTTHEW K. CLARKE 
Champaign, III. 


Soft-pedalers 


Eprror: Congratulations on bringing to 
light the strange treatment accorded Msgr. 
George G. Higgins’ excellent column 
“The Yardstick” (1/5, p. 382). Your final 
paragraph in Current Comment was a mas- 
terpiece of irony: “The Church’s social pro- 
gram would not have gotten very far if the 
Catholic press after 1891 had soft-pedaled 
Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum just because, 
in the eyes of many Catholics, it was ‘con- 
troversial’.” 

The joker is that 66 years after Rerum 
Novarum we find a great many otherwise 
good Catholics vigorously opposing the 
Church’s social teaching. This ignorance 
must be laid at the feet of Catholic teach- 
ers and publicists who continue to “soft- 
pedal” the teachings of the Popes on social 
conditions. 

, (Rev.) Paut Motian 
Kingfisher, Okla. 
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AN IMPORTANT PAMPHLET 
The Catholic Family 


By Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. The Catholic 
Family by Father Thomas, S.J., is an im- 
portant pamphlet. It is a rare combina- 
tion of profound thinking and enjoyable 
reading; serious in its evaluations but alive 
with humor and common sense. It faces 
honestly one of the deepest problems of 
Catholic families: how to foster and pre- 
serve Catholic ideals and yet be real neigh- 
bors and friends among people of many 
shades of belief. 

Good for private reading and reflection, 
for sermon and study club material and 
food for prayer. 62 pages. Study outline 
in question form. 


OTHER GOOD AMERICA PAMPHLETS 
MARRIAGE List Price 


1 The Catholic Family 25¢ 
(] Christian Marriage (Encyclical) 25¢ 
C] Divorce 15¢ 
EDUCATION 

0 The Right to Educate 25¢ 


[] The State and Religious Education 25¢ 
(J Federal Aid to Education 25¢ 


(] Why a Catholic College? 15¢ 
VOCATION 

( What Shall I Be? 25¢ 
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L] I Chose Politics 15¢ 
C Holy Virginity (Encyclical) 10¢ 
SOCIAL TEACHING 

(0 What is the Catholic Attitude? 25¢ 
C1 Reconstructing the Social Order 25¢ 


Regular Bulk Discounts: 1-9 copies @ list 
price. 10 copies and over—3314% off 


Please send titles as checked to: 
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(All orders under $1.00 must be prepaid) 
THE AMERICA PRESS 
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Current Comment 





Kadar Repudiated 


Last Oct. 23, to its surprise, the 
world saw the entire Hungarian nation 
rise up against its Red government. 
Defying counsels of prudence, these 
brave people read out an indictment 
unparalleled in history. It was an in- 
dictment that the return of massive 
Soviet reinforcements could not quash. 

Succeeding months have only con- 
firmed the repudiation that the present 
regime suffered. Premier Kadar’s des- 
perate measures, as well as the long- 
continued strikes, reveal how wide- 
spread and how profound is the re- 
sentment in the country. 

The Kadar regime is both unwilling 
and unable to form a coalition govern- 
ment which could take into account 
the vigorous demands of the Hungarian 
people. It is unwilling, because those 
demands might endanger its own ex- 
istence were they fulfilled even in part. 
It is unable, because the non-Commun- 
ist parties remain unconvinced that 
their participation would be anything 
more than a formality to deceive the 
people. One party, in fact, has already 
voluntarily gone out of existence, so 
hopeless does it judge the case. 

Yet the Kadar regime is still rec- 
ognized and accredited at the United 
Nations. Up to the present no really 
serious move has been made to chal- 
lenge its right to represent the Hun- 
garian people in this world forum. In 
view of the record it is hard to find 
a regime more completely repudiated 
by its own people. Can the international 
community take no notice of that fact? 


Chou to the Rescue 


As Washington and London try to 
shore up a weakened alliance, the Krem- 
lin, with an assist from Red China, has 
set its hand to a similar task through- 
out the Communist bloc. Preaching the 
dangers of the Titoism he had approved 
in Poland three short months ago, Chou 
En-lai has come riding out of the East 
to Moscow's rescue in Warsaw and 
other satellite points. 
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The Red Chinese Premier’s about- 
face came as a result of a special meet- 
ing of the Chinese Politburo recently 
reported in the Peking People’s Daily. 
At this meeting the Chinese Communist 
party distinguished sharply between dif- 
ferences among Communist allies and 
conflicts with the “imperialist” enemy. 
Intramural fights, the Politburo decreed, 
must be subordinated to the good of the 
party. 

Hence the Red Chinese leaders now 
endorse the Soviet version of events in 
Hungary. They lash out at Belgrade for 
having unwittingly played into the 
hands of the “counter-revolution.” Po- 
land’s Wladyslaw Gomulka got more 
of the same the moment Chou’s plane 
put down in Warsaw on Jan. 11. 

In return for the moral backing thus 
given the Soviet Union, Red China will 
likely reap some economic rewards. But 
how will Peking’s approval of the Rus- 
sian blood-bath in Hungary go down in 
neutralist Asia? Chou’s line in Eastern 
Europe is hardly in accord with the 
famed “five principles” to which the 
Chinese Communist Premier has paid 
lip service in Bandung, New Delhi and 
Rangoon. Thoughtful Asians must see 
the difference. 


Record Budget 


The President’s budget message con- 
firmed expectations that the upward 
trend in Federal spending which started 
last year would continue through fiscal 
1958. Mr. Eisenhower had indicated as 
much when he told Republican Con- 
gressional leaders on Jan. 8 that the 
automatic cuts in corporation and ex- 
cise taxes scheduled for April 1 would 
have to be cancelled. The inference was 
clear: without the $3 billion the Treas- 
ury collects from those taxes the bud- 
get for the fiscal year beginning next 
July could not be balanced. 

Though the public was in this way 
prepared for higher spending, the 
figure the President proposed—$7 1.8 bil- 
lion—caused some surprise. This com- 
pares with expenditures of $67.8 billion 
in 1954, $64.6 billion in 1955, $66.5 


billion in 1956 and an estimated $68.9) 


billion this year. Only $2.4 billion less! 
than the Korean War high of $74.27 
billion in 1953, the President’s $71.8" 

billion sets a peacetime record. i 

The budget reflects both the persist. 
ing troubled state of the world—de. 
fense spending is scheduled to rise about | 
$2.5 billion to $38 billion—and the ex. 
pansion of various domestic programs, © 
The Department of Health, Education © 
and Welfare is down for a half-billion 7 
more than it is spending this year, with 
$400 million of the increase ticketed 
for education. The cost of servicing the f 
Federal debt is higher, and so is the 
cost of our expanded agricultural pro- 
grams. 

To a considerable extent the jump in | 
expenditures reflects inflated prices and | 
the Government’s efforts to curb them, | 
On the one hand Uncle Sam must pay | 
more for the goods and services he 
buys, On the other he must pay the 
higher interest rates on borrowings 
which the Federal Reserve's tight money 
policy has encouraged. 

If higher prices increase costs, they 
also boost receipts. The President's bud- 
get, despite higher spending, shows an 
indicated surplus of nearly $2 billion. 
That compares favorably with the $1.6. 
billion surplus in fiscal 1956 and the 
estimated $1.7-billion surplus _ this 
year. It also emphasizes the general 
feeling in Washington that no general | 
tax cut is possible. 





Bombs and White Councils 


Growing disorders arising from racial 
antagonisms present a very unpleasant 
situation for responsible Southern lead- 
ers. U. S. Senators and Representatives, 
State Governors and city officials would 
like to dissociate themselves from the 
violence practised by the White Citizens 
Councils and from the virtual reign of 
terror that affects whites and Negroes 
alike. But can they do so? 

Enforced racial segregation can 10 
longer be defended on intellectual ot 
moral grounds. As Prof. Leslie W. Dun- 
bar pointed out in our pages last week 
(“The South Will Move”), the cause 
of segregation has been abandoned by 
intellectuals and the churches. The re- 
sponsible Southern leaders who defend 
segregation and attempt to nullify the 
Supreme Court’s decisions can there- 
fore stand on no higher ground than 
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the passions and prejudices underlying 
the violence in the South. Indeed, they 
will strengthen such prejudices by lend- 
ing them a spurious respectability. 

Whither, in fact, are Southern lead- 
ers leading the Southern people? Down 
a dead-end road. The Negroes are not 
going to give up their struggle for the 
rights of men and citizens; the courts 
are not going to reverse their trend 
of the past two decades; the tide of 
progress in race relations will not cease 
to flow. Someday these Southern leaders 
must reach their last legal subterfuge; 
and what then? 

True wisdom and true leadership 


would recognize the inevitability of the 
coming change and prepare the people 
of the South to accept and adjust to it. 
Otherwise we have only the blind lead- 
ing the blind. 


Land Without Water 


Perhaps only those who have lived 
in regions where rainfall is light can 
appreciate the tragedy which President 
Eisenhower saw on his plane trip 
through the West and Southwest. The 
prolonged drought that has afflicted 15 
States, stretching from the Rio Grande 


to the Canadian border, and from the 
Rockies to eastern Kansas and: Iowa, 
is the worst in history. It has blighted 
700 of the 3,000 counties in the nation 
and demoralized their inhabitants. 

A few figures on the 1956 rainfall 
in a few Texas cities will help to dram- 
atize the disaster for those of us who 
live in wetter climes. The average rain- 
fall in Abilene for the period 1921-50 
was 22.5 inches. In 1956 only 9.7 inches 
of rain fell. The 30-year average for 
Waco was 32.6 inches. Last year only 
15.1 inches were recorded. Fort Worth 
was almost as badly off. In 1956 it 
struggled along on little more than half 











Judgment in Texas 


On December 19 William Hawley Atwell, Federal Dis- 
trict Judge in Dallas, Texas, ruled against school inte- 
gration in that city “at the present time.” The 86-year- 
old jurist made no pretense at original reasoning. Al- 
most every segregationist, at one time or another, has 
used the same argument. The Supreme Court’s May, 
1954 decision, contended the judge, was based on “no 
law, but rather on what the court regarded as more 
authoritative modern psychological knowledge than 
existed at the time that the now-discarded doctrine of 
equal facilities was initiated.” 

Unfortunately, it is true that the opinion in the 
Public School Segregation Cases (347 U. S. 483) was 
predicated on new developments in social psychology 
rather than on previously litigated cases. No one has 
exposed this fact more convincingly than some very 
steadfast defenders of the court’s decision in these 
cases, to wit, public-school segregation is per se uncon- 
stitutional. (See Robert J. Harris, “The Constitution, 
Education, and Segregation,” Temple Law Quarterly, 
Vol. 29, No. 4, pp. 409-433. ) 

But for a Federal judge to hand down an official 
verdict on grounds of disagreement with the Supreme 
Court’s argument—this smacks of an attempt on the 
part of a lower court to nullify a ruling of our highest 
tribunal. Judge Atwell has said in effect that the high 
court’s May, 1954 ruling is itself void through default 
of valid argument. It is hard to believe that a man of 
his long legal experience would not have known that 
the interpretation of the 14th Amendment given two 
years ago can be proved to be correct. 

Was not the venerable judge aware, for example, of 
the inconsistency between the “equal but separate” 
formula canonized in Plessy v. Ferguson (163 U. S. 
587 [1896] ) and the reasoning underlying former deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court? Surely he must have re- 
membered Strauder v. West Virginia (100 U. S. 303 
[1880] ), in which it was held that the 14th Amendment 





- Cooper, s.j. is AMERIcA’s New Orleans correspond- 
ent. 
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was “designed to assure to the colored race the enjoy- 
ment of all civil rights that under law are enjoyed by 
white persons and to give to that race the protection of 
the General Government, in that enjoyment, whenever 
it should be denied by the States.” And could Judge 
Atwell possibly have forgotten that even when the 
Supreme Court narrowed the scope of the 14th Amend- 
ment in the Civil Rights Cases (109 U. S. 3, 11 [1883] ), 
it nevertheless regarded the equal-protection clause as 
a bulwark against discriminatory State legislation? 
On the other hand, Plessy distinguished “between 
[State] laws interfering with political equality of the 
Negro and those requiring the separation of the two 
races in schools, theatres and railroad carriages.” Now, 
certainly, Judge Atwell realized that this application 
of the “equal but separate” fiction to public education 
was based on a Massachusetts State Supreme Court 
opinion (Roberts v. City of Boston 59 Mass. [5 Cush.] 
198 [1849] ), which antedated the 14th Amendment by 
nearly twenty years. A jurist of Atwell’s ability could 
not have missed seeing the contradiction in Plessy: to 
wit, the court’s avowal that the object of the 14th 
Amendment was undoubtedly to enforce absolute 
equality of the two races before the law,” juxtaposed 
with its recognition of the validity of statutes compel- 
ling inequality between the races in the enjoyment of 
public services and facilities. 
By reverting to such facts as these, Judge Atwell could 
have shown that Plessy v. Ferguson was erroneously 
decided, and that therefore its reversal by the Supreme 
Court in May, 1954 has a sound basis in law. Certainly, 
if a Federal judge has the right to criticize from the 
bench the argument behind a Supreme Court decision 
—a right which may be legitimately doubted—he has 
the duty of defending the decision itself. Chief Justice 
Warren did perhaps give inadequate reasons for the 
right decision. But did not Judge Atwell make the 
greater mistake of failing to assert that a Supreme 
Court decision can be right even when insufficient 
reasons are put forward to support it? 
Harotp L. Cooper 
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of its 32-inch average. And so the sad 
story goes. 

Though rainfall is something beyond 
man’s control, much can be done to 
cushion the shock of the present drought 
and to avoid future disasters. Nothing 
that public authorities can do, however, 
is able to nullify the greed and short- 
sightedness of private individuals. It is 
still pertinent to observe that much of 
the land now in danger of being blown 
away in dust storms ought never to 
have been plowed under and sown to 
wheat. This was commonly admitted 
during the great drought of the 1930’s. 
It was quickly forgotten, alas, when 
World War II sent farm prices sky- 
rocketing and a little rain conveniently 
fell. The present calamity traces back 
to the abuse of the land by farmers 
and ranchers during the money-making 
war years. 


“Waterfront Priest” 


When Budd Schulberg, on his way 
to winning an “Oscar,” asked Malcolm 
Johnson of the old New York Sun how 
to penetrate the jungle of the N. Y. 
waterfront, Mr. Johnson told him: 
“Start with Father Corridan. Go down 
to Xavier's and see Father John. He 
really knows the score.” Budd Schul- 
berg was only one of many who through 
twelve fruitful years went to the Xavier 
Labor School in Manhattan to consult 
Fr. John M. Corridan S.J., on the 
problems of the waterfront. Now they 
will go there no longer—the reporters, 
labor leaders, legislators, law-enforce- 
ment officials, longshoremen who sought 
his help and counsel. On Jan. 10 Fr. 
Corridan left Xavier, at his own re- 
quest, to join the faculty of Le Moyne 
College in Syracuse. 

Two days later the N. Y. World- 
Telegram said editorially: 


Father Corridan contributed 
measurably to spotlighting and 


eradicating unsavory practices 
which victimized longshoremen. 


The waterfront is not precisely 
pure today—but it’s a darn sight 
cleaner than it was a dozen years 
ago. 
The docks are cleaner today, though 
not all employers have had a change 
of heart and though the smelly Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
still speaks for the men. They are a 
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cleaner place because the States of 
New York and New Jersey adopted 
some of the reforms advocated by 
Father Corridan and are policing them 
through the Bi-State Waterfront Com- 
mission, That satisfaction, at least, Fr. 
Corridan took with him to Syracuse. 
He will be greatly missed in our town. 


Catholic Press Month 


The “power of the press” is so much 
a by-word among us that it is hardly 
necessary to stress how much the 
Catholic press can do in sustaining the 
life of the Church. More needed is a 
study of the means of improving it. 
Few will deny that a central problem is 
that of adequate financial support. 
Myles Gannon, in an AMERICA article 
this week, shows just what the present 
situation is and what we ought to try 
to do about it. 

To an editor, however, news is as 
vital as money. The Catholic press 
must have prompt, authentic and ser- 
viceable information in order to have 
any influence. This need is industri- 
ously filled by the NCWC News Service 
whose (NC) is familiar to Catholic 
readers at the head of stories from all 
over the world. NC has developed at a 
steady pace since the war, under the 
directorship of Frank A. Hall. Like the 
other sectors of our press, however, 
NC has a wholesome discontent with 
its present performance. 

Credit for an “assist” in this crisis 
should go to Religious News Service. 
This inter-denominational organization, 
whose Catholic news desk is managed 
by Thomas F. Doyle, services 75 dio- 
cesan and other Catholic organs. Catho- 
lic editors have learned they can rely 
on RNS. In its own way, by its distinc- 
tive coverage, RNS contributes to a 
better Catholic press. 


Why School Buses? 


A new U. S. Office of Education 
booklet with the formidable title Pupil 
Transportation Responsibilities and Ser- 
vices of State Departments of Education 
(U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., 35¢) is packed with use- 
ful information. 

In 1925-26 about 1.1 million young- 
sters rode the school buses, for which 
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the tax tab was $35.6 million. In 1954.) 
55 the cost of transporting 9.3 million 
pupils was $325 million. The report | 
estimates that 31 per cent of all public ; 
school pupils are carried to school at © 
public expense. This accounts for 4.5 | 
pennies of each dollar in current school : 
budgets. 

The States came to assume responsj- : 
bility for school transportation, says the — 
study, because of concern for the safety 
of the child. é 

“Most school administrators,” it con- | 


tinues, 


would concede that there is a 
very fundamental difference be- 
tween pupil transportation and 
most of the other aspects of the 
school program, Transportation is 
primarily a service and is only in- 
cidentally related to the education 
of the child. 


This must be evidently so, for 
“no school system would spend large 
amounts of money for the small edu- 
cational benefits that might be derived 
during the period of transportation... 
[whose] fundamental purpose is to 
place the child at a location where 
certain educational opportunities are 
available. . . .” 

This knowledge, however, is slight 
solace to Catholic parents in the % 
States that do not yet make this wel- 
fare service available to all school child- 
ren. Have these States yet heard the 
U. S. Supreme Court’s warning in the 
1947 Everson bus-case decision that 
no children should be excluded “be- 
cause of their faith . . . from receiving 
benefits of public welfare _ legisla- 
tion... ? 


Mackay vs. Mackay 


Disagreement is sharp in world 
Protestant circles just now over an im- 
portant question. How should free- 
world churchmen regard the state- 
subsidized churches of Red China and 
the Soviet Union? Dr. John A. Mackay, 
president of the Princeton (N. J.) Theo- 
logical Seminary strongly urges “face- 
to-face consultations” with religious 
leaders in the Communist world. This 
recommendation, made to the joint 
assembly of the National Council of 
Churches, is being vigorously contro- 
verted. 

Dr. George L. Ford, executive direc- 
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tor of the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals, rejects the Mackay proposal. 
Speaking of China, he said: “Contact 
would be established, not with the true 
uncompromising Christians of China, 
but with those liberal churchmen who 
have sold out to the Communist re- 
gime.” 

Down under in Sydney, Dr. Malcolm 
Mackay, former general secretary of 
the Australian Council of the World 


___NBC’s “On Trial” — Off Base 


Council of Churches, forcefully declared 
himself opposed to visits like those sug- 
gested by his American namesake. They 
are, he said, “sentimental nonsense,” 
“high treason in an ideological war.” 

Recalling that Dr. Eivind Berggrav, 
retired Bishop of Oslo and former Pri- 
mate of the State Lutheran Church of 
Norway, called recently for a halt to 
the growing contacts between Western 
churchmen and Russian ecclesiastics, 


Dr. Mackay summed it up this way: 
“It is time we put an end to this blind 
and wilful folly which has made deep 
inroads into our churches.” 

Why have some Protestant leaders 
both here and abroad failed to put a 
correct estimate on the tragic price 
paid by their compliant colleagues in 
the Communist world? We find this 
most puzzling. So, apparently, do many 
of their fellow Protestants. 








An officer of the United States Navy was brought 
up before his fellow countrymen on Friday eve- 
ning December 14, depicted as a bully and a sad- 
ist, tried for the murder of three subordinates 
and convicted. 

In such manner did NBC-Television’s “On 
Trial” deal with Lt. Cmdr. Alexander Slidell Mac- 
kenzie, suppressor of the only attempted mutiny 
in the history of the U. S. Navy. 

The incident occurred in mid-Atlantic in the 
year 1842 aboard the U. S. Brig Somers. The plot 
came to light when Midshipman Phillip Spencer, 
son of the then Secretary of War, attempted to 
enlist the purser’s steward in a conspiracy to mur- 
der the brig’s officers and turn the Somers into 
a pirate craft. After an inquiry and on the unani- 
mous recommendation of his officers, Commander 
Mackenzie hanged Spencer and two accom- 
plices. Immediately upon reaching New York, 
Mackenzie requested that a court martial be con- 
vened to judge his actions. 

The transcript of the Mackenzie court martial 
shows some amazing contrasts between the ver- 
sion presented by “On Trial” and the events them- 
selves. 

That the verdict of the court martial was ex- 
actly the opposite of that implied; that Com- 
mander Mackenzie was described by virtually 
every witness, high and low, as a kind, generous 
and sympathetic officer; that Midshipman Spen- 
cer had, by his own admission, plotted mutiny 
on every ship in which he had served; that he 
and a second of the trio confessed their guilt 
and implicated a third; and that their summary 
execution was dictated by well-founded fears for 
the safety of the ship and its crew; all of these 
facts were either ignored or played down by the 
writers and producers of “On Trial.” 

The surgeon of the Somers—in real life Dr. R. 
W. Leacock—was depicted by “On Trial” as a 
haggard man, borne down by the weight of his 





Mk. Kennepy has written on military questions 
for America in the past. 


complicity in the hanging of the mutineers and 
so distraught that he broke down in the witness 
chair and later committed suicide. 

The record shows that, far from expressing re- 
morse, Dr. Leacock supported Commander Mac- 
kenzie’s action, stating that the ship's officers 
could not have stood the physical and mental 
strain imposed by the conspiracy “for another 
day and a half.” 

Beyond the injustice done the memory of an 
honest and faithful sailor lie other, even more 
serious, implications. 

What justice can there be in a system that al- 
lows a man to be tried before a duly constituted 
court and acquitted, only to be condemned be- 
fore the entire nation a century after his death 
on the basis of distorted and contrived “evidence?” 

Secondly, how much longer can we as a nation 
permit the habitual portrayal—in fiction and by 
the inversion of history—of responsible armed- 
forces officers as louts, bullies and incompetents? 
This is more than a literary fad. It appears to be a 
conscious attack on authority itself. 

“On Trial” can take no refuge in the argument 
of artistic license. The program goes to great 
lengths to assure its viewers that the material pre- 
sented is based on “actual” court records. Por- 
tions of the dialog used in the presentation were 
taken, word for word, from the transcript of the 
court martial. 

The production was, then, an historical, not an 
artistic, production and was accepted as such by 
the audience. 

Whether or not some descendant of Command- 
er Mackenzie seeks redress, it behooves both the 
civilian courts and the judge advocates of the 
armed forces to take such action as will ensure 
the protection of those innocent persons, dead 
and alive, whose reputations are entrusted to 
their care. 

It is incumbent,: also, upon NBC, the writers 
and producers of “On'Trial” and their sponsor to 
correct the factual errors in their treatment of 
Commander Mackenzie. WILLIAM V. KENNEDY 
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Washington Front 


Moods in the Nation’s Capital 





The new year and the first session of the 85th Congress 
began in a state of almost universal gloom. CBS com- 
mentator Edward R. Murrow, in his newscast the day 
Congress convened, expressed the prevailing mood 
when he said despondingly: “We shall have the same 
tired old issues in the same tired old phrases.” 

Mr. Murrow was, of course, only half right. The 
issues themselves, as this Review said editorially last 
week, are alive and kicking. Low-income housing, 
Negro civil rights, health insurance, foreign aid, lower 
tariffs, labor-law amendments, immigration-law revision 
and the like, may sound tired, and tiring, by their con- 
tinued recital, as they come to us clothed in the same 
old phrasing. No one seems to be able to breathe life 
into them with new ideas. 

For a moment Congress did perk up when the Presi- 
dent asked it in person to give him emergency military 
and economic powers to contain international com- 
munism in the Middle East. But when his message be- 
gan to be unraveled, doubts and fears arose. Only 
Harry Truman, unexpectedly singing out of tune with 
his old Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, came out 
loud and strong. He said in effect: “Let’s give it to him, 


Underscorings 





and the sooner the better.” The Washington pundits ) 


unanimously said that of course the President would 
get what he wanted, but not exactly in the form he 
asked. Just what that meant had this observer, and most 
other people, I suppose, in a tizzy. 

The Democrats were gloomy, too. Belated analyses 


of November votes showed that in precinct after pre- | 


cinct the Negro vote (where Negroes were free to 
vote) drifted to the Republicans, from whom it had 
been wooed in 1936 by Roosevelt. The split between 
the two Texan leaders and the party as a whole was not 
yet healed, but many powerful Democratic Governors 
and mayors, and State and city machines, will have 
something to say about this before November, 1958 
rolls around. 

The Republicans were not exactly happy, either. Just 
what did Senator Knowland have in mind when he re- 
nounced renomination in 1958? A three-way game in 
California of Nixon, Knowland and Knight was kibitzed 
by the country in perplexed amusement, but it was re- 
alized that 1960 would be deadly earnest. 

Meanwhile what about the issues? Just where will 
they stand on July 1? The most informed, though 
cynical, guess is that they will be talked or amended 
to death in 1957, when agreement is possible, and 
passed on to 1958, an election year, when agreement 
will be impossible. Unless, that is, the Democratic party 
itself puts some heat on its representatives in Congress, 

Wirrip Parsons 


drama. Mr. Lavery is author of The 
First Legion, The Magnificent Yankee 
and other stage plays, and wrote the 





scenarios for, among other films, The 
Court Martial of Billy Mitchell and 





U. S. CATHOLIC COLLEGES and 
universities responded promptly to an 
appeal made in late December for 
scholarships for Hungarian refugee 
students. By mid-January, NCWC’s De- 
partment of Education, which issued 
the appeal, had received offers of a 
total of 165 scholarships from 80 
schools. Some 500 Hungarian refugee 
students have arrived in this country, 
two out of three of them Catholics. 
About 100 are taking a special orienta- 
tion course at St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski Park, Vt. 


p> THE LAST CATHOLIC BISHOP in 
Albania, Most. Rev. Bernardin Shlaku 
of Pulti, has died at the age of 81, 
according to the Katholisches Sonntags- 
blatt (Stuttgart, Germany) for Dec. 16. 
Before the Communists took over, there 
were 2 archbishops, 3 bishops and an 
apostolic administrator in Albania. Since 
1948, Bishop Shlaku was the only one 
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alive and/or free, and was active in the 
mountainous extreme northern end of 
the country. 


BIN SACRAMENTO, CALIF., on 
Jan. 14 died Most Rev. Robert J. Arm- 
strong, Bishop of Sacramento. Born in 
1884, he was ordained in 1910 and be- 
came Bishop of Sacramento in 1929. 
He is succeeded by Most Rev. Joseph 
T. McGucken, who in 1955 was ap- 
pointed Coadjutor with right of succes- 
sion. 


p THE UNIVERSE, English Catholic 
weekly paper, now in its 96th year, 
published its 5,000th issue Nov. 23. 


pEMMET LAVERY, Catholic play- 
wright and movie scenarist, was on 
Jan. 6 designated first recipient of the 
Father Dinneen Award of the National 
Catholic Theatre Conference, for out- 
standing work in the field of Catholic 


Guilty of Treason (a film on Cardinal 
Mindszenty). The late Fr. F. George 
Dinneen, S. J., of Chicago, and Mr. 
Lavery were co-founders in 1937 of the 
NCTC. 


p THE ST. LOUIS ARCHDIOCESE 
will have a new weekly newspaper Feb. 
1, the St. Louis Review. It will succeed 
the St. Louis Register, a member for 16 
years of the Denver Register System. 


p> GCABRIELA MISTRAL, famed Chil- 
ean Catholic poet, died on Jan. 10 
at Hempstead, N. Y., aged 67. (Her 
real name was Lucila Godoy y Alea- 
yaga.) She served Chile in several con- 
sular posts and in the United Nations. 
President Carlos Ibaiiez of Chile order- 
ed three days of mourning in her honor. 
Rev. Renato Poblete, S.J., offered a 
requiem Mass and preached the fun- 
eral sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York City. C. K. 
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Editorials 





The Internationalization of Jerusalem 


The Catholic Association for International Peace has 
recently published a pamphlet worthy of the attention 
of our readers. This booklet, The Internationalization of 
Jerusalem, by Constantine Rackauskas, treats of an issue 
which is in danger of being swept under the rug as new 
efforts to achieve a Middle East settlement take shape. 

The status of Jerusalem has been of deep concern 
to the Church throughout ten long years of turmoil in 
the Middle East. On three occasions Pius XII has ex- 
pressed his support of the UN resolution of November 
99, 1947, which stipulated that the Holy City be estab- 
lished as a corpus separatum under a special interna- 
tional regime. In the last of three encyclicals (Redemp- 
toris Nostri, April 15, 1949) he said: 


Let [Our children], wherever they are living, use 
every legitimate means to persuade the rulers of 
nations, and those whose duty it is to settle this 
important question, to accord to Jerusalem and its 
surroundings a juridical status whose stability 
under the present circumstances can be adequately 
assured only by a united effort of nations. 


This appeal was echoed by the American hierarchy on 
November 18, 1950: 


There can be no question as to the meaning of in- 
ternationalization in the papal letters. It is the con- 
cept originally expressed by the General Assembly 
in November, 1947. . . . Only such a real interna- 
tionalization can establish peace in the area. 


The Vatican has not been alone in its desire to see 
the UN resolution on Jerusalem fully implemented. All 
four Patriarchates of the schismatic Church of the East 
—Constantinople, Damascus, Jerusalem and Alexandria 
~are explicitly in favor of the internationalization of 
the Holy City and its environs. The major Protestant 


denominations have also advocated an international 
status. Even Jerusalem’s 30,000 Ashkenazim Jews, Mr. 
Rackauskas points out, would like to see the city or- 
ganized as an independent community. In a memoran- 
dum addressed to the UN Trusteeship Council, dated 
February 21, 1950, they stressed the fact that Jerusalem 
is “sacred to millions all over the world,” and that the 
city should therefore be “outside all political considera- 
tions.” 

Of the two factions involved in the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, Israel alone, with the exception of the late King 
Abdullah of Jordan, who was assassinated in 1951, has 
remained adamant in its refusal to implement the UN 
resolution. The Jordanian King, however, never spoke 
for the vast majority of the Arab peoples. In April, 1950 
the Arab League had proposed peace talks with Israel 
through the UN Palestine Conciliation Commission, 
suggesting the UN resolutions on Palestine, with specific 
reference to the internationalization statute, as the basis 
for the talks. The offer was rejected. Israel had already 
moved its seat of government from Tel Aviv to Jeru- 
salem as though to preclude forever any discussion of 
internationalization of the city. 

Yet Jerusalem is no ordinary city. As Mr. Rackauskas 
notes in his pamphlet: 


Throughout its history Jerusalem has been an in- 
ternational city, in fact if not in law. The Muslim 
rulers, except during short periods, recognized de 
facto the unique character of the city. Almost all 
Near Eastern and European peoples have had small 
or large colonies in the city since the time of the 
Crusades. This has given Jerusalem its international 
and interconfessional character. 


If the Christian nations of the West can demand an 
internationalized Suez Canal, can they ask less for the 
very cradle of their religious faith and culture? 


Inflation Troubles the Republic 


The President’s address on the State of the Union in- 
spired Yardley of the Baltimore Sun to draw a two- 
paneled cartoon. In the first panel Uncle Sam stands 
gazing with satisfaction, through rich cigar smoke, at 
his prosperous image in a mirror. In the second he 
stares apprehensively through a window at a huge 
Soviet bear prowling about a wintry countryside. 

That was a fairly good summary of the President's 
relatively brief report to Congress on January 10. Mr. 
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Eisenhower found the Republic prosperous without 
precedent. He found the world outside in turmoil, stir- 
red by nationalist revolts against poverty and injustice, 
and menaced by Soviet imperialism. 

Since the President had already dealt with foreign 
affairs in his dramatic speech to Congress on January 
5, he understandably devoted most of the State of the 
Union address to domestic concerns. He mentioned civil 
rights and appealed again for passage of the four-point 
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program he submitted last year. He asked that high 
priority be given to a school-construction bill. In a sur- 
prise move, he recommended that a special commission 
of experts be appointed to conduct a searching enquiry 
“into the nature, performance and adequacy of our 
financial system.” Though the President expressed satis- 
faction with the improvement in agriculture, he said that 
additional measures were needed to help family-sized 
farms. He also expressed anxiety about the conservation 
and development of the nation’s natural resources, espe- 
cially soil and water, and pleaded for cooperation with 
the programs the Government is sponsoring. 


FINANCIAL PICTURE 

As for business, the President saw only one major 
threat to its continued prosperous functioning. That 
was, of course, the danger of inflation. To head off this 
threat Mr. Eisenhower appealed, not to Congress, but 
to the private individuals who make wage and price 
decisions. 

The President asked business to avoid “unnecessary” 
price increases, notably such as “are possible only be- 
cause of vital or unusual needs of the whole nation.” 
Asserting that wage increases which outrun produc- 
tivity are inflationary—unless “necessary to correct ob- 
vious injustices’—he counseled wage negotiators to re- 
member that the public also has a right to share in 
technological improvements. The President added a 
pithy homily: 





Freedom has been defined as the opportunity for 
self-discipline. This definition has a special applica- 
tion to the areas of wage and price policy in a free 
economy. Should we persistently fail to discipline 
ourselves, eventually there will be increasing pres- 
sure on Government to redress the balance. By 
that process freedom will step by step disappear. 


To all of which men of good will in labor and manage- 


ment will add a sincere “Amen.” But how precisely in 
a free, competitive society like ours does one practise | 


restraint? What guarantee is there that if one industry, 
say autos, exercises restraint, industries which supply 
it, like steel and rubber, will exercise similar restraint? 
And if a union exercises restraint in wage demands, 
what security does it have that living costs will be 
stabilized, or that employers will not exploit its restraint 
to fatten profits? 

For these reasons, among others, the President's ap- 
peal is likely to fall on stony ground. The fact is that 
American labor and management lack the machinery 
necessary to comply effectively with Mr. Eisenhower's 
request. They lack the union-employer groups within 
industries, together with the organized relationships be- 
tween industries, that are needed for united, cooperative 
action on wages and prices. Indeed, such an approach 
seems incompatible with the anti-trust laws. Here is a 
weakness in the economy which the Administration 
might profitably investigate. 


Ethics and Editors 


Thousands who scanned the New York Times corres- 
pondence columns on December 30 were doubtless 
shocked by the allegations in a letter signed by Salvador 
de Madariaga. He charged the present Spanish Govern- 
ment with an astounding breach of faith in its trial and 
execution of a former Republican Army officer. Times 
readers of January 11 found the record put straight. In 
a brief but massive factual statement, José Maria de 
Areilza, Spain’s Ambassador to the United States, de- 
molished Professor de Madariaga’s assertions. 

Publication of these two letters raises certain ques- 
tions. We wonder how many Times readers of Decem- 
ber 30 happened also to read the statement of January 
11. What does the Times intend to do about those who 
read the first letter but missed the second? Do an 
editor's obligations end when he puts a correction “on 
the record”? Why was the first letter not checked for 
fairness and accuracy? If the letter had been checked, 
would it have been published at all? If published, 
should it not have been run together with an answer? 
Do a correspondent’s reputation and extrinsic authority 
excuse an editor from responsibility for ascertaining 
the truth or falsity of charges advanced? 


FAIRNESS TO ALL 


The ethical obligations of editors with respect to let- 
ters from correspondents are, it seems to us, quite grave 
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(Am. 10/27/56, pp. 90-91). These obligations extend 
to nations as well as to private persons; both have a 
right not to be calumniated in newspaper columns. In 
this case the charge was so serious that the Ambassador 
himself felt constrained to reply. Suppose a similar 
charge had drawn a like reply from the British, French 
or Belgian Ambassador. What would we think of the 
Times’ sense of journalistic responsibility in publishing 
the letter which demanded such a correction? Are we 
to react differently when the injury is done to Spain? 

This Review has been incisively critical of some 
features of the regime of General Franco. When such 
comment is called for on future occasions, we shall 
again criticize him, just as we would any political figure. 
But we do not work on the supposition that there is one 
standard of fairness for Spain and another for the rest 
of the world. 


POLICY ON LETTERS 


Donald McDonald of the Davenport (Iowa) Mes- 
senger had some remarks to make recently on the sub- 
ject of letters-to-editors. He wrote: 


Letters should “provoke thought without risking 
wounds.” If an editor keeps that in mind when he 
selects and rejects letters sent to him for publica- 
tion, it is highly unlikely that he will commit any 
sins against charity. But he must first see the im- 
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perious demands of truth or he will never see nor 

understand why even letters to the editor must also 

serve the cause of truth. 
An editor can never go wrong if he holds to this policy 
in every line of type he approves for his column of 
letters from correspondents. 

A word in conclusion. These comments will gratify 
those who enjoy seeing the stately New York Times 
get its occasional comeuppance. So be it. The Times, 
we believe, was wrong in this case. Let us remember, 


however, that we are discussing a great and high- 
principled newspaper, whose lapses are therefore all 
the more unfortunate and regrettable when they occur. 
Those who are so fond of plucking the grey Times’ 
beard might profitably ask themselves whether the 
Catholic press is always innocent of the sin we are de- 
crying. In a few days we shall begin to observe Catholic 
Press Month. This is as good a season as any for us to 
study the letter columns of some of our own publica- 
tions with some of these very questions in mind. 


Cardinal Wyszynski’s Sermon 


When Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, archbishop of 
Gniezno and Warsaw and primate of Poland, spoke 
from the pulpit of his cathedral in Warsaw on Novem- 
ber 4, 1956 for the first time after his liberation, he 
apologized for his absence. “I am here after a little de- 
lay,” he said, 


—a delay of merely three years, more or less—so 
as to make my canonical visitation. I don’t think I 
need make any excuses, for I believe we understand 
one another. I only wish to assure you that I have 
not wasted the time God’s providence provided for 
me, and that I am now back in the same pulpit 
which I was prevented from entering three years 
ago, in order quietly to take up once more my in- 
terrupted labors. (French translation: La Docu- 
mentation Catholique, December 23, 1956) 


It was the 24th Sunday after Pentecost, and the 
Cardinal developed the meaning of the day’s liturgy: 
its contrasting notes of tempest and terror, as told in 
the Gospel narrative, and the mystery of law and love, 
discussed by St. Paul in the Sunday’s Epistle. Without 
alluding directly to the present regime or to commu- 
nism as such, the Cardinal analyzed the system’s fatal 
defects, and proposed the remedy. The Catholic people 
of Poland could transform it by the spirit of love. Said 
the Cardinal: 


The spiritual life of 20th-century man is caught 
in a strange struggle. The field of legislation has 
developed a feverish activity through the most 
diverse types of public institutions, so that every- 
thing regulated by law assumes an immense im- 
portance. On the other hand, no matter how much 
the laws multiply and the libraries are filled with 
legal codes, these only seem to bring out their own 
astonishing weakness. . . . Despite all this prolifera- 
tion and elaboration of laws, everywhere a hidden 
worm bores into human life and gnaws at it from 
the inside—the secret force of what is so often, 
sometimes too readily, called illegality. Is there 
anything that it has not contaminated? . . . Its most 
extreme expression is found in concentration camps 
and all other places where suffering in the name of 
the law tortures the simple citizen. 


Law is necessary, and so are laws, the Cardinal ex- 
plained, yet nothing can keep people from violating 
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them save a new principle: the divine commandment, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” “Love is 
therefore the fullness of the law.” And there is no con- 
tradiction between law and love. The more we know 
about the various areas of human life, he said, “the 
more we realize how much we need this wonderful 
power of love in order to preserve the legal order, in- 
dividual and social.” The Cardinal went on. “A cry 
arises today,” he said, 


from the very depth of men’s souls demanding un- 
compromisingly for all men the right to truth, the 
right to liberty, the right to a certain degree of 
justice, the right to love. This is a universal appeal, 
universal to such a degree that contemporary man 
is ready to support and endure all kinds of tortures, 
provided only he can see his rights respected. 


One of these rights, the Cardinal noted, is the right 
of women to become authors of human life, not of 
death, evidently alluding to state encouragement of 
abortion and birth-control. 

There can be no true social peace, he insisted, even 
with “mountains of laws and regulations,” unless “social 
life, industrial life, economic life are inspired by the 
powerful and splendid force of love for the community. 
There, too, charity is the fulfilment of the law and the 
completion of industrial codes.” At the same time he 
expressed his confidence that the events of the last 
few days were an augury for religious peace and for 
the work of the Church in bringing about the “reunion 
of all things in charity.” 

The Cardinal concluded his reflections with an ap- 
peal for the “heroism of hard work.” The courageous - 
Polish people, he said, are ready and accustomed to 
lay down their lives for a great cause. But the call today 
is not for the sacrifice of death, but for the much more 
difficult sacrifice of plain toil, out of love for their 
country. 

The call to work and to order, rather than to martyr- 
dom and resistance, is not a new note in the addresses 
of Cardinal Wyszynski since his liberation. His words 
evidence his conviction that nothing good for either 
Poland or the Church can ensue from weakening the 
Gomulka regime at this time. It was no surprise, then, 
that on January 16 the hierarchy urged the faithful not 
to boycott the national elections. 
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BROTERIA (Rua Maestro Antdnio 
Taborda 14, Lisbon), “Tolerance,” by 
Paulo Durao, Dec., pp. 507-512. 

This calm and understanding treat- 
ment of the Christian attitude toward 
those of different political and religious 
views concludes with an appeal for 
charity coupled with the strength of 
personal conviction in combating objec- 
tive error. 

a 


STIMMEN DER ZEIT (Veterinarstr. 
5, Munich 22), “From the Burning 
Ghetto,” Dec., pp. 161-168. 

The editors publish as their Christ- 
mas article the heart-rending—and au- 
thentic—letter that a Jew about to die 
in the flames of Warsaw in 1943 scrib- 
bled down and hid in the bricks of his 
house in the ghetto. His wife dead, -his 
six children bayoneted or lost, he talks 
with an “angry God,” protesting his 
faith. The editors poignantly add that 
the Incarnation answers the dying Jew’s 
question: He is a God of love, not of 
anger. 

e 


INFORMATIONS CATHOLIQUES 
INTERNATIONALES (Boulevard Ma- 
lesherbes 163, Paris 17), “School and 
Religion in the United States,” Dec. 1, 
pp. 25-27. 

This is a French interpretation of 
the problems of U. S. Catholic schools 
vis-a-vis the state (similar in some ways 
to the problems in France), as reflected 
in Will Herberg’s book, Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews, and, especially, in 
the article by Rev. John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S.J., “The Religious School in a 
Pluralist Society,” which appeared in 
the Catholic Mind, Sept., 1956. 


VIE INTELLECTUELLE (Boulevard 
Latour-Maubourg 29, Paris 7), “Soviet 
Totalitarianism Confronted by Revo- 
lution,” by Jean Rounault, Dec., pp. 
111-131. 

In a profoundly psychological study 
of the revolutionary mentality, this 
former worker in Russia traces out in 
the events at Budapest (as at Poznan 
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and in East Berlin) the spontaneous 
passage from simple demonstration to 
riot and then to full revolution. 


ETUDES (Rue Monsieur 15, Paris 7), 
“A Spiritual Anniversary,” by Michel 
Riquet, Dec., pp. 354-367. 

The “conférencier de Notre Dame” 
recounts the conversion and spiritual 
growth of Jacques and Raissa Maritain 
for the 50th anniversary of their bap- 
tism as Catholics: he from a lost Prot- 
estantism and she from Judaism. 


ETUDES, “Religious Practice and 
Social Levels,” by Robert Rouquette, 
Jan., pp. 104-112. 

This is a detailed review of P. Emile 
Pin’s book-length sociological study of 
a parish in Lyons. Besides the obvious 
conclusions as to who practises and 
who does not, several surprising results 
appear: religious practice accompanies 
a certain level of comfort and, even 
more closely, a substantial measure of 
education. 

A summary of the findings of the 
Fifth International Congress of Reli- 
gious Sociology, held at Louvain Aug. 
31—Sept. 2, with an up-to-date bibli- 
ography, can be found in AGGIORNA- 
MENTI SOCIALI, Dec., pp. 697-702. 


AGGIORNAMENTI SOCIALI (Piazza 
San Fedele 4, Milan), “Trade Union 
Organization in Spain,” by Martin 
Brugarola, Nov., pp. 613-22. 

This is a detailed sketch of the struc- 
ture and activity of trade unions as 
they have existed under the Franco 
regime since 1939. 


REVUE DE L’ACTION POPULAIRE 
(Rue Marcheron 15, Vanves [Seine] ), 
“The Negro Problem,” by Roger Heckel, 
Dec., pp. 1209-1221; and “Disposal of 
the U. S. Food Surpluses,” by Henri de 
Farcy, ibid., pp. 1197-1208, 

After a year’s study in this country, 





two Frenchmen describe how 
problems. The first article, with an 
understanding surprising in a 
American, recounts the origin 


nical, points out the results, both good 
and bad, of our distribution abroad of 


food surpluses. 
e 


L’7ENFANCE DANS LE MONDE 
(Rue de Fleurus 31, Paris 6), “Failure 
of the Soviet Educational System?” by 
B. D., Nov., pp. 27-30. 

The USSR opened this year 285 
boarding schools patterned on the Brit- 
ish public schools. The author concludes 
that, fearing to lose in its 40-year battle 
for the soul of Soviet youth, the state 
is now introducing boarding schools in 
order to keep youth under its continu- 
ous influence from kindergarten to the 
age of 18. 


THE MONTH (114 Mount St., W.1, 
London), “Psychological Medicine and 
Catholic Thought,” by E. B. Strauss, 
Oct., pp. 203-215. 

In this lively article, the president 
of the British Psychological Society 
points to the progress made in recent 
years in psychiatric therapy. He indi- 
cates certain distinctions that Catholics 
must make in discussing these tech- 


niques. 
e 


STUDIES (c/o Talbot Press, Dublin), 
“Revisiting Austria,” by John Murray, 
Winter 1956, pp. 415-26. 

Despite the ravages of two World 
Wars, Austria last summer to this visi- 
tor seemed prosperous with new indus- 
tries, stable in her government and, by 
and large, as firm as ever in her tradi- 
tional Catholicism. 


CIVILTA CATTOLICA (Via di Porta 
Pinciana 1, Rome 130), “Social Aware- 
ness,” Dec. 15, pp. 620-30. 

Tracing the history of man’s regard 
for his fellow man’s rights, the author 
sees a sudden deepening of that atti- 
tude with the advent of Christianity. 
He shows how, by their own postulates, 
communism and all totalitarian systems 
smother the true sense of social aware- 
ness, EuGENE K. CULHANE 
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The Debate on Tight Money 


Benjamin L. Masse 


addition to the parochial school the good Mon- 

signor planned. Two weeks ago, after looking over 
the plans and examining the parish financial report, 
Chancery officials said No. They said it tactfully and 
regretfully, but they still said No. To the good Mon- 
signor they explained that the people of St. Brendan’s, 
for all their generosity and good will, simply could 
not afford the new classrooms. They didn’t have the 
cash, and they couldn’t prudently borrow—not at to- 
day’s stiff interest rates. Where, then, was the money 
to come from? 

Nor are parochial schools like St. Brendan’s the only 
ones being hurt by the highest interest rates in 24 years. 
Public schools are having money troubles, too. 

On December 10, Arthur Levitt, New York State 
Controller, informed a congressional committee that 
the interest rate on school bonds had jumped from 2.760 
per cent last June to 4.078 in November. He told a 
distressing story about certain school districts in upstate 
New York that planned to spend $314 million on new 
school construction in 1957 and 1958. Over the term 
of the loans, it would cost them $62,077,800 more to 
borrow at the November rate than at the June rate. 
Mr. Levitt warned that the current high cost of money 
was creating a very serious problem for local govern- 
ments. 

The plight of St. Brendan’s and the New York school 
districts is gradually transforming what has been up 
till now largely a professional argument into one of 
the great popular domestic controversies of the day. 
Over the past few months the rumblings of discontent 
over the Federal Reserve Board’s “hard” or “tight” 
money policy have been growing progressively stronger. 
In fact, for two days last month, during which Rep. 
Wright Patman’s subcommittee of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic Report held hear- 
ings on rising interest rates, the rumblings became so 
pronounced that, politically speaking, they shook walls 
all over Washington. With the legislators back on Capi- 
tol Hill, the political seismographs may soon be record- 
ing even bigger disturbances. 

For our present purpose the roots of the tight-money 
debate go back to 1950 and the Korean War. With the 
economy roaring along under a full throttle, prices rose 
sharply and threatened to go still higher. The Federal 
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Reserve Board, in pursuance of its function of keeping 
the economy stable and prosperous by controlling the 
supply and cost of money, wanted to permit interest 
rates to rise. The U. S. Treasury rebelled. Intent on 
managing the public debt as cheaply as possible, it in- 
sisted on freezing the interest rate on long-term 
Government bonds at 2.5 per cent. 

There was something to be said for both sides, and 
eventually it was all said, in caps and small caps and 
in every other possible way, before a special Senate 
committee headed by Sen. Paul Douglas of Illinois. 
The committee decided for the Federal Reserve. Ac- 
cusing the Treasury of feeding “the fires of inflation,” 
it wrote a new declaration of independence for the 
Fed. The committee concluded: 


_ It is the will of Congress that the primary power 
and responsibility for regulating the supply, availa- 
bility and cost of credit in general shall be vested 
in the duly constituted authorities of the Federal 
Reserve System, and that Treasury actions rela- 
tive to money, credit and transactions in the Fed- 
eral debt shall be made consistent with the policies 
of the Federal Reserve. 


For some months longer the infighting in Washing- 
ton continued. Finally, in the summer of 1951, Presi- 
dent Truman bowed to the demand of Senator Douglas’ 
committee. He cut the leading strings on which the 
Treasury had held the Federal Reserve since World 
War II days. Since that time the Fed has been striving 
to maintain a stable price level by making credit easy 
or tight, cheap or expensive, as in its judgment economic 
conditions warrant. 


THE FED’S POSITION 


All during 1956 the board pursued what economists 
call a “restrictive monetary policy.” It tried to retard 
the expansion of credit in the various ways open to it. 
Several times during 1956, for example, the Federal 
Reserve raised its discount rate—the rate of interest it 
charges member banks for temporary borrowings. This 
had the effect of making money more expensive for 
all borrowers, since the banks in turn, in order to 
make a profit, had to charge higher interest rates to 
their customers. Sometimes the press referred to the 
Fed’s policy as a “tight” money policy, signifying that 
the Fed was making money scarce and expensive. Some- 
times it used the tag “hard” money policy, indicating 
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that the purpose of the policy was to assure a dollar 
worth at all times as near 100 cents as possible. 

The Fed did not, of course, embark on its tight money 
policy capriciously. Last year our high-flying economy 
zoomed through the $400-billion barrier. The final 
figures are not yet in, but the dollar value of the goods 
and services produced in this country during 1956— 
the gross national product—was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $412 billion. With the economy spin- 
ning along at that rate, even the Fed’s critics concede 
that pressure on the brake pedal, rather than on the 
accelerator, was indicated. As it was, though the Fed 
did keep the brakes on, the price level advanced 
throughout the year. Half the dollar gain in the gross 
national product reflected, not a solid growth in physical 
production, but only higher prices. 

As the Federal Reserve Board read the economic 
barometer, the boom was beginning to generate ex- 
cesses. Business was expanding all over the place. 
Spending on every level of government was high. Con- 
sumer demand, fed by high wages, steady employment 
and a willingness to incur debt, continued to grow 
apace. When the total supply of goods was placed on 
one side of an imaginary line and the total demand for 
them on the other, there was an obvious discrepancy. 
In certain critical areas demand exceeded supply. Un- 
less supply and demand could be brought into better 
balance, the inevitable result would be price increases. 

There wasn’t much the Fed could do about the sup- 
ply factor in the equation, but it could diminish the 
demand. It could do this because much of the demand 
was fueled by borrowed money, and a large part of the 
borrowed money was created by the banks. By con- 
trolling the amount of money the banks could create, 
and by influencing the rate of interest they charged, 
the Fed could regulate both the volume and cost of 
credit. And the volume and cost of credit affect de- 
mand. 

In making life more difficult and expensive for bor- 
rowers, the Fed wasn’t aiming at stopping economic 
growth. It wanted rather to assure that economic growth 
took place in a sound, orderly way. “To keep expansion 
of credit within the limits of the growth in resources” 
was the way Chairman William McChesney Martin Jr. 
described the board’s goal in his: testimony before Con- 
gressman Patman’s committee. The Fed wanted only to 
“discourage excesses that inevitably produce higher 
prices and severe economic maladjustments.” 

One can illustrate Mr. Martin’s argument in this way. 
At the present time there are shortages in certain types 
of steel. If credit is freely and cheaply available, so 
that all those who want these types of steel are able 
to bid for them, the immediate result will be, not an 
increase in the supply, but 
higher prices for the supply 
existing. As Mr. Martin told 
the committee: 

Creating more money 
will » not. create more 
goods. It ‘can only in- 
tensify demands for the 
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current supply of labor and materials. That is out- 


right inflation. 
Higher interest rates counter inflation in another 


way, too. In addition to discouraging investors, they 
encourage savers. People are induced by an attractive 
return on capital to postpone spending and to lend their 
money to others. At any rate, that is the theory. By de- 
ferring spending they not only ease the pressure on a 
limited supply of goods. They also help to bring the 
supply of capital in line with the demand for it. This 
makes it less necessary to finance economic growth by 
a dangerous expansion of the money supply, that is, by 
creating money. 
THE FED’S OPPONENTS 


No one doubts that the Fed’s tight money policy has 
discouraged some borrowing. St. Brendan’s parish isn’t 
the only prospective borrower that has in recent months 
decided to defer plans for expansion. It is also likely 
that high interest rates have encouraged personal say- 
ings. Last year individuals saved 7% per cent of their 
incomes; they saved only 6 per cent in 1955. The con- 
troversy begins when one asks 1) whether the Fed has 
turned the credit screws too tightly, and 2) whether 
over-all credit controls are by themselves a fair and 
effective way to deal with inflation. 

With the first question we need not delay long here. 
Since monetary management is not a science, no de- 
cision the money managers make will ever be greeted 
with unanimous approval. Such decisions involve a 
judgment on a bewildering variety and number of com- 
plex factors. In the nature of things these judgments 
can never be more than probable opinions. Thus it 
happened last spring that the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Labor publicly dissented when the 
Fed gave another upward nudge to interest rates. A 
prominent auto executive was also critical, though, as 
it turned out, his fears that higher interest rates would 
discourage auto loans proved to be exaggerated. Differ- 
ences of opinion like these are to be expected. They 
keep the money managers on their toes. 

Much more important is the growing tendency to 
question the wisdom of relying on over-all monetary 
controls as the Fed’s exclusive, or chief, instrument for 
achieving economic stability and growth. In the Patman 
committee hearings this skeptical viewpoint was strong- 
ly presented by Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher of 
Business Week. 

Mr. Bell made much of the uneven impact of higher 
interest rates. They create, he said, no serious problem 
for big and profitable corporations. Such companies are 
eligible for what is known as the “prime rate,” which 
today is 4 per cent. Actually their loans don’t cost that 
much, Since they are in the 52-per-cent tax bracket, 
and since interest payments are a tax-deductible ex- 
pense, the cost of money to them is less than 2 per cent. 
That charge would scarcely discourage big companies 
from borrowing as much money as they thought they 
needed. 

On the other hand high interest rates severely pinch 
less affluent business borrowers, as well as most non- 
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business borrowers. Among groups which have been 
hurt by the Fed’s tight money policy Mr. Bell men- 
tioned “home builders, small businesses and municipali- 
ties that need to build schools and other improvements.” 

There is more to the story than that. The Fed’s tight 
money program has revealed, says Mr. Bell, other weak- 
nesses in Government monetary policy. The Fed, for 
instance, is able to hobble the banks; yet it cannot 
directly influence such big lending institutions as the 
life insurance companies, savings and loan associations 
and the Federal Home Loan Banks. Furthermore, other 
Government agencies, such as the Housing and Vet- 
erans Administrations, have their fingers in the credit 
pie, too, and what they do is none of the Fed’s business. 
The fact that the Fed’s rules only partially affect private 
non-banking institutions and do not touch other Govern- 
ment agencies at all begets, said Mr. Bell, confusions, 
and even contradictions, in public monetary policy. To 
do away with these he called for a top-to-bottom re- 
examination of the nation’s 40-year-old monetary sys- 
tem. 

This suggestion received powerful support on De- 
cember 30 from the 27-member advisory committee of 
the Senate Banking Committee. It received still more 
powerful support when President Eisenhower, in his 
address on the State of the Union, asked Congress to 
appoint a commission of experts to undertake a broad- 
gauged study of the nation’s monetary and credit pro- 
grams. Though some prominent Democrats were cool 
to the idea of turning the job over to outsiders—pre- 
ferring to do the job through the appropriate Congres- 
sional committees—a more or less intensive probe will 
very likely be approved. 

One of the questions certain to come up in a study 
of this kind is the equity, not to mention the efficacy, 
of trying to promote a stable and prosperous economy 
through over-all credit controls. In his testimony before 


The Catholic Press 


HE CATHOLIC PRESS in this country is today at the 
Tht point in its history in terms of influence, 
circulation, advertising linage, professional com- 
petence and typographical excellence. The Catholic 
Press Directory—no mean accomplishment in itself, by 
the way—lists 101 diocesan newspapers having a circu- 
lation of 2,879,842, plus two national newspapers with 
a combined circulation of 846,994: a total circulation of 
3,726,836. 
In the magazine field the Directory lists 69 general 
magazines with a circulation of 5,863,345. The Catholic 





Mr. Gannon, managing editor of the Scranton diocesan 
weekly newspaper, The Catholic Light, has written for 
the Catholic Journalist and other publications. 
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the Patman committee, Mr. Martin did not deny Mr. 
Bell’s contention that the tightness of credit affected 
potential borrowers differently. Nevertheless he had no 
confidence in the alternative, namely, selective controls 
that would make exceptions for deserving borrowers 
unable to compete successfully for the limited supply of 
investment funds. Mr. Martin emphasized the great 
issue underlying this controversy: 

Experience would seem to demonstrate that al- 
locations of credit through the market process are 
to be preferred to judgments—or guesses—of public 
authorities, however well-intentioned. 

In other words, the controversy raises the question 
of the nature and extent of the controls which are now 
generally conceded to be necessary to keep a private- 
enterprise, capitalistic system on the rails. Mr. Martin 
would use only general monetary controls, leaving to 
the free forces of the market the rest of the job of 
allocating scarce money, materials and manpower. His 
opponents believe that additional controls are needed, 
not only to foster a sound prosperity, but also to achieve 
desirable social goals. They are not willing to permit the 
market alone to decide whether, at a time when demand 
exceeds supply, more auto plants and machine tools 
should be built rather than more schools and houses. 

Those familiar with Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno 
will recall the passage in which the Pope rejected a 
fundamental thesis of 19th-century, laissez-faire capi- 
talism. He denied that “in free competition and open 
markets” economic matters possess “a principle of self- 
direction better able to control them than any created 
intellect.” It is a measure of the progress that has been 
made in this country that the issue in the debate over 
tight money is not whether the Government, as pro- 
moter and guardian of the common good, has a role to 
play in regulating the economy. It is rather the extent 
of that role and the means to be used in discharging it. 


Myles Gannon 


Press Association recently announced it had attained a 
new high in membership, 539. The CPA employs a 
full-time executive secretary and staff, publishes the 
Directory and the monthly Catholic Journalist and an- 
nually stages a national and six regional conventions, 
in addition to serving as a general-information, liaison 
and service agency for its members. Within its ranks the 
Catholic press counts a great many priests and laymen 
who are in all respects professional journalists wholly 
dedicated to their tasks. 

In relation to the not too distant past when. it: had 
a corner on pietistic claptrap, the Catholic press has 
come a long way. In relation to the present, when the 
field of journalism is dominated by secular publications 
of a quality and quantity undreamt-of fifty years ago, 
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the Catholic press comes out a bad second. Granted 
that there are literally thousands of second-rate secular 
publications, both newspapers and magazines, it re- 
mains true that the leaders in these fields are today 
offering the public more than they ever did before. No 
people in history have been so well informed so quickly 
and in such “depth” as are the American people today. 
For good or ill, the news is brought to them as it 
happens, and is reviewed for them by the best and 
most astute minds that money can hire. In comparison 
with this saturation technique, the Catholic press is 
like the voice of a child wailing in a windstorm. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


It will be advanced with justification that the Cath- 
olic press does not have the funds to match the best in 
the secular field. One may argue that it is not the func- 
tion of this press to compete with secular newspapers 
and magazines. Strictly speaking, this is so. The primary 
function of the Catholic press is to be an extension of 
the magisterium, the teaching function, of the Church. 
Of what value, however, is this extension if it is largely 
ineffectual? 

How can the Catholic press ever claim to be effective, 
when it reaches but a small fraction of its potential 
audience, and then all too often under circumstances 
which cause it to be ignored, if not actually rejected? 
Can this press regard itself as an effective extension of 
the Universal Church, when it is all but unknown out- 
side the Church? 

Whether Catholic journalists like it or not, the Cath- 
olic press is in competition for the attention of Catholic 
people. Catholics, in common with other Americans, 
recognize an attractive product when they see it. As 
Americans they demand a high-quality product, even 
though as loyal Catholics they may subscribe to an in- 
ferior publication. But an unread paper is worse than 
none. The secular press, with its vast circulation, techni- 
cal know-how and intensive promotional methods, sets 
the standards which the people demand, and the Cath- 
olic press must meet the challenge or continue to go 
unread by those millions it is not now reaching. 

Why is it that the Catholic press for the most part 
seems unwilling to accept the challenge? Certainly it is 
not for any lack of capable writers and editors. The 
woods are full of these, ready and able to do a good 
job, provided they can be certain of an audience. Nor, 
obviously, does the fault lie in any lack of firm convic- 
tions and principles on which to base policies, for the 
Church possesses the truth which shall make men free. 
What then stands in the way? The answer is as 
mundane as it is disturbing: inadequate funds with 
which to realize the potential of the Catholic press. 

It is unfortunate that 
Catholic publications are 
not, for the most part, sub- 
ject to the inexorable laws of 
economics which drive secu- 
lar publications to seek ever 
more attractive, informative 
and worth-while products. 
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The Catholic press is largely a subsidized press. It 7 
becomes a matter of pride to a diocese or religious | 
order to stay in there publishing, even if the operation | 


is losing money. Given this comfortable security, it is 
understandably (but inexcusably) human for many 
editors and their superiors to be satisfied with an in- 
ferior product. If they had to compete for the price of a 
subscription, I dare say they would show as much pro- 
fessional “savvy” and publishing know-how as any 
secular publisher anywhere. 

In the magazine field there is a handful of first-rate 
Catholic publications with truly impressive circulations 
built up the hard way, i.e., by turning out a salable 
product and selling it. There is another handful whose 
field is limited, not by any lack of journalistic skill, but 
rather by the tragic disinclination of so many Catholics 
to indulge in serious thought with regard to things 
Catholic. 

But what of all the others, that apparently ever 
proliferating group of “little” magazines? Their failure 
to reach more than a tiny fraction of the 33 million 
Catholics in America amounts to a scandal. One na- 
tional Catholic magazine, professional in approach, bus- 
inesslike in its administration and universal in its appeal, 
would accomplish more for the Church in one week 
than all our “little” magazines are able to do in a year, 

The unimpressive circulation of the diocesan week- 
lies, in relation, once more, to their vast potential, is 
likewise a scandal. It is endemic with Catholic journal- 
ists to answer this—and nearly every other criticism 
regarding failure to progress more rapidly—with the 
excuse that there is no money available to realize the 
potential. 


GROWTH AHEAD 


In many quarters of the Catholic press this reply is 
regarded as conclusive, and the towel is forthwith 
thrown in. If one compares this spineless attitude with 
papal demands over the years for a vigorous, coura- 
geous, apostolic press, its incongruity becomes terribly 
clear. Had the hierarchy of the immigrant Church in 
America accepted in this spirit the challenge to build 
schools, where would our magnificent school system be 
today? 

This is not a plea for subsidies. I believe the news- 
papers and magazines comprising the Catholic press 
can meet the competition of the seculars, if they will 
but accept the challenge. This is rather a plea for the 
support and interested cooperation of the clergy and 
the laity. In order to enlist such support and coopera- 
tion, those active in the Catholic press must give evi- 
dence that they recognize its shortcomings and are 
determined to do something about them. 

Those not actively engaged in the work of the Cath- 
olic press are not going to exhibit concern, if those 
intimately connected with it give every evidence of 
being content with things as they are. But a Catholic 
press that is vital, aggressive, thoroughly professional 
in its approach, and that is whole-heartedly supported 
by clergy and people in the same manner as is Catholic 
education, will be enthusiastically received. 
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I believe the Catholic press must sell its product on 
its merits. Catholic journalists who do this should be 
given credit for courage, at the least. If they add to this 
laudable spirit a working knowledge of their trade and 
a desire really to catch and hold the interest of their 
readers, precisely as if they were in competition for 
such readership, the build-up in circulation will be 
solid, even if slow. Readers will buy because they are 
interested in what the publication is offering; because 


they believe it has value for them. 


Many diocesan newspapers have reached this ad- 
vanced stage of development; the point, that is, where 
they are eagerly sought and avidly read. But in almost 
every case they represent the accomplishments of in- 
dividual editors and not any lasting and firmly rooted 
tradition of professional skill. Their success may have 
no durability beyond the next list of clerical appoint- 
ments. Nevertheless, these papers stand on the threshold 
of a really bright future; a future which will witness 
their penetration into Catholic homes where now they 
are not seen. They may go even beyond Catholic circles 
to illuminate for all in their area of publication the 
great issues of these critical times. 

HELP FROM ADVERTISERS 

What is required to storm and capture this position? 
Once again the prime requisite is distressingly mundane 
—money. Publishing a newspaper is an expensive busi- 
ness. Even if a diocesan newspaper had every family in 
the diocese subscribing, it still would not have the kind 
of money required to compete with the secular press. 
The critical factor in this situation is the dollar of the 
national advertiser. 

Most Rev. Thomas K. Gorman, episcopal chairman 
of the Press Department of the NCWC, has striven 
mightily to inspire the Catholic press to get out and 
hustle for its fair share of that advertising dollar—and 
there are billions of such dollars tossed around each 
year in this favored land. He has pointed out that the 
Catholic press must break through the wall separating 
it from national advertising linage. Anything less, he 
has predicted, will stifle the tremendous upsurge which 
has enlivened that press since World War II. 

Whatever the status of the Catholic press as a whole 
in relation to the best in the secular field, there can be 
no doubt that the majority of its newspapers and a 
good number of its magazines qualify as effective media 
for national advertising. There is no logical reason 
why national advertisers, who do not hesitate to spend 
millions of dollars yearly for space in local papers with 
circulations of anywhere from 5,000 to 10,000, should 
refuse to advertise in diocesan weeklies with circula- 
tions of from 10,000 to more than 150,000. 

In an effort to educate national advertisers and their 
agencies in the value of the Catholic press as an adver- 
tising medium, a group of diocesan newspapers banded 
together four years ago and formed an organization 
which, in turn, engaged a firm of newspaper represen- 
tatives. After a two-year trial period, in which time a 
great deal of propagandizing and selling was done, this 
organization foundered when certain of the participants 
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lost interest. A more 
loosely organized 
substitute was set up 
to fill the gap and 
carries on, to the 
satisfaction of no 
one. 

In addition to 
sending the splendid 
Catholic Press Direc- 
tory to every major 
advertising agency 
in the country, the 
Catholic Press Association has recently succeeded in 
securing a separate and prominent listing for some of 
its publications in Standard Rate and Data, the bible of 
the advertising fraternity. 

In spite of all these efforts, which are the result of 
intensive labor on the part of a relatively small group 
of men in the CPA, a defeatist attitude, possibly the 
heritage of many years of frustration, continues to per- 
vade large sections of the Catholic press. 

The Catholic press needs a world-wide, adequately 
equipped news service. In the NC News Service it has 
the nucleus for such a service—but the member papers 
are going to have to put money, a great deal of money, 
into expanding and improving NC. 

The Catholic press needs more clerical and lay edi- 
tors, more editorial workers who are professionals. But 
in order to attract young men into the field and ex- 
perienced newspapermen away from the secular press, 
it is going to have to pay salaries which are not less 
than those paid in the secular field. 

The Catholic press needs eager—hungry, if you will 
—advertising salesmen and directors, who will be able 
to earn in the Catholic field at least as much as they 
can elsewhere. 

The Catholic press must, above all, provide a product 
which will be a credit to the Church, an honor to the 
dioceses and a source of pride to those who work for 
it and those who support it. 

If it offers such a product, it will be widely read. If 
it is so read, it will exert a much greater influence than 
it now possesses; it will more adequately meet the 
tremendous challenge of the times in which we live. It 
can offer this product if those who control its destinies 
will lend it even a part of the inspired zeal which 
created the finest private-school organization in the 
world. 

The Catholic press stands today at a most critical 
point in its history. Behind it lies a record which, for 
all its mediocrity, has high points and great names 
which would lend distinction to any press. It can go 
forward to become a truly dynamic force for truth 
and justice, providing an effective forum wherein the 
age-old wisdom of the Catholic Church will be pre- 
sented to the people of America at a time when such 
wisdom is desperately needed. Whether it will do so 
rests with those who control its destinies and make up 
its personnel. , 
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Lay Life with God 


Donald |. Thorman 


to the newlv ordained curate in your parish, 

everyone is discussing the mission and role of the 
layman in the Church. Books, articles, bishops’ state- 
ments, conferences and conventions reflect a growing 
concern with the laity. Part of this interest is centered 
on the spiritual life of the layman, and it is the purpose 
of this article to skirmish briefly with some of the prob- 
lems of spirituality faced by married persons. 

There are those, however, who say that we cannot 
even speak of “lay” spirituality, that it is really like 
love of God and neighbor, in which the love involved 
is one reality and not two distinct elements. Spiritual- 
ity,“too, they say, is one and cannot be dissected into 
separate types for the priesthood, the religious life and 
the lay vocation. 

Yet, if it is possible to differentiate Benedictine, 
Carmelite or Franciscan spirituality, why not a “lay” 
spirituality? If we describe spirituality as living a life 
of union with Christ, there is a certain legitimacy in 
distinguishing the types of lives that may be led in the 
quest for a deeper and more intimate sharing in the 
divine life. 

True, even two such disparate persons as the factory 
worker in a metropolitan area and the Trappist in his 
cloister share one and the same divine life. But their 
circumstances and the environments which affect them 
are so radically different that it would be foolhardy to 
pretend that the dissimilarities are only accidental. 

There is no need, however, to seek out the striking 
example of differences between a factory worker and a 
monk. In some ways, there are as many areas of differ- 
ence between the parish priest in his rectory and the 
urban office worker across the. street surrounded by his 
wife and family. They, too, both seek union with the 
Redeemer, but their modes of life are so unlike that 
it sometimes seems difficult to reconcile them. 

Ultimately, we are forced to refine our description 
of spirituality as living a life of union with Christ 
according to our circumstances. And in this sense we 
may more easily distinguish the layman’s way of life 
from those of the priest and the religious. 


Te IS THE AGE of the laity. From the Holy Father 





Mr. THoRMAN, formerly managing editor of The Voice 
of St. Jude, and now of The Ave Maria, is active in the 
Christian Family Movement. 
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Because of his lay vocation, the average married 
man is faced with three particular sets of circumstances 
in his search for spirituality: personal, family, worldly. 

The search for intimacy with the divine is always 
basically an individual, personal problem. Though 
married, the layman still remains alone in many re- 
spects. In his marriage, he may find himself more alone 
at times—if only psychologically—and with more need 
for self-reliance than when he was single. 

Especially in the childbearing years must he often 
seek spirituality when his wife is occupied with the 
children and he with the pursuit of financial stability. 
The initial union he and his wife shared in participating 
in the Mass together, for example, most likely will be 
gone when they have several small children and 
husband and wife must take turns baby-sitting while 
one of them goes to Mass. 


THE FATHER’S PROBLEM 


A man’s struggle to retain the spiritual practices of 
his single life becomes more and more difficult—often 
in direct ratio to the number of children he has. Soli- 
tude becomes a problem, as he is practically never by 
himself and has little time for personal devotions, much 
less for formal meditation or involved study or spiritual 
reading, which takes time and concentration. And being 
up several times during the night with the children 
does not lend itself to springing cheerfully from his 
couch in the darkness of the morning to attend Mass 
and receive Holy Communion. Even where he may rfe- 
ceive Communion in one of the big city churches on the 
way to work, a slender budget may make the purchase 
of breakfast afterwards a formidable obstacle which 
may deter him from enjoying the fruits of the Mass. 

Perhaps this picture is painted in too dark a hue. It 
is true that many couples are not blessed with a large 
family and even in large families the children do grow 
up. And many are not too pinched financially. 

But the point is still valid that marriage and family 
life profoundly affect the individual in his personal 
seeking for a deeper and more meaningful union with 
his Saviour. 

Furthermore, spirituality, for our hypothetical mar- 
ried layman, is not a personal affair alone. He must 
work out his salvation within the framework of his 
married and family life. He must help his wife and 
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family develop a conjugal and family spirituality in 
the midst of a world with conflicting and often con- 
tradictory values and norms. 

The exterior pressures on the family have been 
incisively described and analyzed by many competent 
observers of the family unit, such as Rev. John L. 
Thomas, S.J. (The Catholic Family, America Press, 
25¢). But there are many common problems inherent 
within the family circle which have not often been ex- 
plored in the context of lay spirituality. Order is one 
of these problems. 

Books on the spiritual life commonly tell us that 
order and regularity are indispensable for a well- 
grounded spiritual life. But order and regularity are 
two factors not often found in the lives of young 
couples raising a family. Their lives appear to be ones 
of organized disorder, with their children plotting at 
every turn to make each day unlike every other day. 

In theory, this should create no spiritual problem for 
married couples. Their life of distraction has been 
willed for them by God, and so long as they do the 
best they can, they are doing God’s will. 

The problem arises in the minds of the couples them- 
selves, however. And it is a problem precisely because 
of the lack of any widespread teaching or understand- 
ing of “lay” spirituality, because spirituality is often 
confused with the number of prayers said or of pious 
exercises performed. 


THE MOTHER’S PROBLEM 


Couples frequently have the idea that they have no 
spiritual life and that it is foolish even to attempt to 
develop one if they are unable to get in all their prayers 
or at least give some conscious thought to God during 
the day. The housewife, for instance, who has fought 
the battle of her children all day long is ready to drop 
in the evening when she and her husband finally tuck 
the last child in for the night. Then, suddenly, she rea- 
lizes that she didn’t say a prayer all day or once think 
about God since her Morning Offering. 

With her lack of understanding of “lay” spirituality, 
she soon feels spiritually drained, too, and is overcome 
with the feeling that she not only has no spiritual life 
at all, but that it will be fruitless even to think about it 
until some future date when her children are all raised. 

Of course, a pat answer is to point out that when you 
are in the state of grace, all the distracting activities of 
family life, if performed from a good motive, bring you 
closer to Christ. The question is, how to make this 
theological truth live for the persons concerned? 

To continue with the example of the housewife. She 
must be made to realize that the feeding and clothing, 
admonishing and instructing of her children are just 
as much works of mercy as if she had done them for 
persons outside her family. She must be taught to see 
Christ in her husband, her children and her neighbors, 
to understand that by serving them she is serving her 
Redeemer. 

Further, the Mystical Body must be made a living 
reality. Parents must be helped to see the profound 
wealth of meaning it has for their family’s spiritual 
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life through an understanding of such statements as the 
present Holy Father’s in his Encyclical on the Mystical 
Body: 

... the salvation of many depends on the prayers 

and voluntary penances which the members of the 

Mystical Body of Jesus Christ offer for this inten- 

tion, and on the assistance of pastors of souls and 

of the faithful, especially of fathers and mothers 
of families, which they must offer to our divine 

Saviour as though they were His associates (Amer- 

ica Press edition, n. 55. Emphasis added). 

These are the sort of spiritual realities which, once 
understood, put meat on the bare bones of theological 
truths. The problem, of course, is to develop priests 
who understand both theology and family life, whc 
can state the theological profundities in vital terms and 
concrete examples. 


CHRIST’S AMBASSADOR TO THE WORLD 


The third area which affects the layman’s struggle 
for spirituality is his relationship with the world. 

Laymen cannot try to escape from the world by be- 
coming indifferent to it. Those who because of their 
vocation live in the world must accept that fact and 
the world with it. It is, at least in part, through the 
world that the layman must become holy. 

The priest and the religious seek to withdraw from 
the world, to be in it, but not of it. The authentic 
layman must embrace the world as his monastery. If 
he attempts to withdraw, he is playing false to his 
lay vocation, which is to bring Christ to the world; 
indeed, to be Christ to the world. And this world is 
not just an extension of personal relationships; it is a 
vast complex of social systems and cultures to which 
the layman must bring the Saviour. This does not 
mean that laymen must give up their own individual, 











personal prayer lives, but it may well mean, for in- 
stance, that it might be the better part to skip spiri- 
tual reading one night in order to attend a PTA meet- 
ing. 

Laymen generally recognize that the way to sanctity 
is through doing God's will. But most of them have 
never been instructed beyond the stock mission ex- 
ample of the wife who will please God more by stay- 
ing home from Mass on a weekday morning in order 
to make her husband's breakfast. The principle has 
seldom been broadened to include, for example, civic 
and community life. 

And this is getting close to the heart of the problem. 
The purpose of this article is not to give answers but 
to raise questions that may be answered by men far 
more qualified than the present writer. But the problem 
is twofold. A full-blown theology of the laity has yet 
to be developed. And the thinking along these lines 
which is available has not yet begun to sift down to 
the laity to any appreciable degree. 

In practical terms, this means that the average lay- 
man must continue to develop his spirituality—for bet- 
ter or worse—on the priestly or religious model. And 
a watered-down clerical approach to spirituality can 
at best be only a poor substitute for the laity; it will 
never fully serve their needs. 

In addition, from a social viewpoint, there is a 
double danger. The laity may either seek to withdraw 
from the world, leaving it to its enemies; or they may, 
lacking proper understanding and guidance, become 
so immersed in it that they will forget their spiritual 
motivations. The delicate balance requires laymen to 


Reactions to 


involve themselves in the world, but also never to 
forget their primary purpose, to make that world an 
extension of the Mystical Body. 

Lay people today desperately want and need to 
know many things beyond their basic understanding of 
the necessity for a more frequent and more fruitful 
participation in the Mass and the sacraments. They 
want to have a full grasp of what their role should be 
as members of the Mystical Body. They want to know 
how to reconcile their personal and family spirituality 
with the demands of the world. They want to know 
how to organize their lives on a spiritual level in the 
midst of all their worldly cares and concerns. 

In short, lay people want and need to be helped to 
understand and develop a spirituality suited to their 
needs as lay people. They must be taught, among other 
things, that their holiness can develop from an apostolic 
spirituality that is outgoing and close to the world in 
a positive sense, an apostolic spirituality that builds 
on interior sanctity and seeks God through Christianiz- 
ing the family and the culture and institutions of 
society. 

Laymen must be shown how the liturgy incorpo- 
rates us into Christ and in what ways it helps us live 
grace-filled lives close to the Church. Especially must 
they understand the Mass and such facts, for example, 
as that we are not just spectators at the Holy Sacrifice 
but actors helping to continue the Sacrifice of Calvary 
in time through offering ourselves with Christ to the 
Eternal Father. 

A generation of spiritually starved lay people are 
asking for divine bread. Who will give it to them? 


The Nun’ Story 








We received so much correspondence 
about The Nun’s Story (not to mention 
four full-length articles) that the only 
way to let everyone have his say is to 
give our correspondents this week all 
the space that ordinarily is taken up 
by the literary article. The book, as 
everyone will know by this time, is by 
Kathryn Hulme (Little, Brown) and 
has been since September at the head 
of the non-fiction best-seller list. The 
original review in AMeEricA (Sept. 15) 
was followed up by an article by Father 
Gardiner (“Story on The Nun’s Story,” 
Am. 12/8, pp. 300-301). 

This is the background for the let- 
ters which follow. If nothing else 
emerges from the excerpts here given, 
it will certainly be most evident that 
AMERICA stimulates discussion. In let- 
ters from nuns the name of the order 
has been withheld, since each nun was 
speaking for herself, it is to be sup- 
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posed, and not necessarily representing 
any “official” view. 


Laymen Have Their Say 


Epitor: You may be interested in some 
comments by members of a haphazard 
but earnest little study club to which 
I belong. One woman .. . sniffed: “I 
don’t think it’s going to help the cause 
of religious vocations very much.” . . . 
Someone else worried about the “effect 
on non-Catholics.” It must also be said 
that four women . . . “loved the book 
as a beautiful and moving story of 
spiritual struggle.” 
Chicago, Il. KATHERINE BYRNE 
Epitor: I must confess that I fail to 
understand the reaction of some Catho- 
lics who seem to delight in the gossipy 
trash [of a] Peyton Place , . . but who 
assume such an offended attitude to- 
ward a really good book of the stature 


of The Nun’s Story. . . . Why is it that 
[some of] my Catholic friends regard 
the book as a story of failure, whereas 
my non-Catholic friends come to me 
with tears in their eyes, describing it 
as a book of intense faith . . . ? 

Boston, Mass. LovuisE DESAULNIERS 


Epiror: Many thanks to Fr. Gardiner 
for his article in the current AMERICA 
(12/8)—and how right he is! 

Detroit, Mich. | Epwarp LITTLEJOHN 


Epitor: Quite properly, it seems to me, 
[has Fr. Gardiner] chided the senti- 
mental, unrealistic and immature read- 
ers who have failed utterly to reach the 
meaning of this story. .. . For this read- 
er it was a deeply moving experience, 
perhaps because I have a daughter who 
is a member of a “strict” community. 

MariE C, SEXTON 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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Epitor: I would have liked [Fr. Gardi- 
ner] to have pointed out that the 
strangely grim-faced community . . . 
to which Sister Luke belonged must be 
very rare, if not non-existent, among 
non-fictional convents (as are also 
“sweet little nuns,” for that matter) 
and that the vocations the book might 
foster would most likely be the wrong 
kind:..°. « 

CONSTANCE P. COLLINGE 
Harwichport, Mass. 


Epiror: We lay folk have been dis- 
turbed, . . . Some of us in the public- 
school system wonder if we can put 
the lauded book on our open shelves 
in fair play to the teachers in the pri- 
vate schools. . . . To many of us it 
seems the story of a laywoman (not 
under final vows, always wavering) 
who was educated by a religious order, 
given a solemn trust by that order, 
nursed back to health by the order—and 
all the while she sojourned in different 
convents which she now misrepresents. 
... May I recommend . . . that the 
too, too chivalrous critic-Reverend 
Father that he is—be given time out 
to visit a convent and meet Sisters as 
we know them. . . ? 

Chicago, I]. ELeANor Knox FARRELL 


Clergy Pro and Con 


Epitor: I found the book tremendously 
interesting , . . but after some serious 
thinking and prudent judging, I saw 
[it] in a different light. . . . The feeling 
of depression, of spiritual failure and 
loneliness, of almost utter defeat before 
God-—the shipwreck of a religious voca- 
tion—which the book leaves you with, 
does not and cannot make this a great 
Catholic novel... . 

Rev. JAMEs J. DunNN, s.s.P.. 
Canfield, Ohio 


Epitor: I sat up until 2 A.M. to finish 
The Nun’s Story—couldn’t put it down. 
... It was like a retreat in parvo. I have 
already put it out where I think it will 
do a lot of good—in the hands of the 
Mother Superior of our native nuns... . 

Rev. Rosert I. Burke, S.J. 
Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Epitor: The article on The Nun’s Story 
(12/8) was tops. Thanks for clear 
thinking on the subject. 

Rev. GeorcE M. Durr, 0.s.M. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Epitor: Having heard that The Nun’s 
Story was controverted in the Catholic 
press, I read it looking for trouble. Of 
course it is not a Nun’s Rule Handbook 
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[but] it is a fine story that will harm 
no one, I think. 

Rev. Patrick |. CANNING 
Edgewood, R. I. 


Epiror: It is always good to see respon- 
sible criticism of the irresponsible com- 
ment that seems too often to appear 
under Catholic auspices. Why God has 
to be defended by unreason is a hard 
thing to understand. .. . 

Rev. JOHN Boyp, s.J. 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


The Sisters Have at It 


Eprror: It is an enigma why AMERICA 
would flaunt before the world ... a 
novel written by a nun who... . did not 
live up to her vocation (God alone be- 
ing the judge). . . . It is a source of 
special regret to have a review of this 
kind appear when we are in the midst 





of a great battle with parents over the 
right of their daughters to follow the 
call of Christ... . 

MoTHER M, CLOTILDE 
Louisiana 


Epiror: It seems clear that the aver- 
age reader of The Nun’s Story . . . will 
accept as substantially true the picture 
of religious life it presents. That pic- 
ture, I maintain, is a caricature... . 
The cumulative effect of many details 
and some major instances is disas- 
trous.... MoTHER M. CHRISTOPHER 
New York 


Epiror: The enthusiasm so far mani- 
fested for The Nun’s Story has been 
centered around a novel “magnificently 
constructed.” However, the important 
point . . . is a consideration of the 
critical shortage of vocations. . . . This 
book definitely is a source of great 
harm in that respect. 

Kentucky SisTER M,. KATHLEEN 


Epiror: It is with a sense of almost 
tragic catharsis that we put down the 


simple and profoundly moving story of 
Gabrielle van den Mal, who knew only 
too well what it means to be a flesh-and- 
blood nun. . . . Surely it was not coin- 
cidence that during the period of Sister 
Luke’s most acute struggle with herself, 
during the months when she felt an 
overwhelming sense of personal failure 
as a nun, the nurse, Lisa, knew her and 
made up her mind to be a nun. . 
California SisTER M. CLAIRE - 


Epiror: Here is one reader whom Fr. 
Gardiner has not wearied with his 
reconsideration of The Nun’s Story... . 
Pennsylvania SisTER M. Honora 


Epiror: I have had to defend The 
Nun’s Story against several religious— 
men and women... . Sister T. and I 
concur with the opinions expressed in 
Fr. Gardiner’s article (12/8). It ex- 
pressed exactly what we had hoped to 
find somewhere. . . . 
Pennsylvania Sister M. GRACE 
Epitor: I think the order Sister Luke 
belonged to was 100-per-cent wonder- 
ful... . They did great work, they kept 
their rule and they had some fine people 
at the head. . . . Sister Luke speaks 
wonderfully of her superiors. . . . She 
was a great person but I don’t think she 
had a religious vocation. . 

New Jersey SIsTER MARY 


Eprtor: It was not Miss Hulme’s intent 
to portray Sister Luke as the ideal nun, 
nor even as a heroine of the religious 
life. In the unpublished words of Sister 
Luke, “the heroines of this book are 
legion; they are the thousands of reli- 
gious women across the world who, in 
their convents, are living successfully 
a way of life at which I failed.” In the 
words of the author, “it is this mass of 
heroism that I want the world to know 
and appreciate.” . . . It has been gratify- 
ing to read Fr. Gardiner’s treatment of 
the book... . 
California SisTER M. REGis 
Epitor: I am willing to bet that his 
article in the Dec. 8 issue will win Fr. 
Gardiner a literary “Oscar.” . . . Even 
my superior gave me the “nod” to write 
—and I suspect she didn’t go overboard 
for the book! At school last week, I 
got into a lively discussion with the 
students. . . . The seculars and I were 
in strict accord. . . . Some of the reli- 
gious in class were ready to send me 
to the salt mines because I maintained 
that the book was a definite spray of 
verbal orchids to the sisterhoods in 
general. 


New Jersey SistER M. VINCENT 
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Story of An Ecclesiastical Family 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN 
ROME, 1855-1955 

By Robert F. McNamara. Christopher 
Press. 800p. $15 


The mere listing of the contents of 
this volume will give some idea of its 
completeness and of the thoroughness 
with which its author pursued his task 
during the more than ten years the 
volume was in preparation. Here there 
are 681 pages of narrative, 100 closely 
printed pages of footnotes, 57 pages 
of appendices embodying key docu- 
ments and student registers, a 7-page 
index, 27 illustrations and two end 
maps, and an enthusiastic foreword by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Detroit. 
The history of an institution is not 
easy to write. Yet Father McNamara, 
since 1938 professor of church history 
in St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
and already author of a superior cen- 
tennial history (A Century of Grace, 


Rochester, 1948) of his home parish, 
St. Mary’s of Corning, New York, has 
proved that it can be done in a way to 
enlist the admiration of professional 
historians and the attention of the wider 
reading public. 

In the author’s own words, this book 
is “the story of an ecclesiastical family 
and its Roman home” (p. xv). And 
quite a family it has been! Since its 
opening with twelve students on De- 
cember 8, 1859 the national college of 
the American Church in Rome has num- 
bered among its alumni between 1,700 
and 1,800 priests, of whom (up to May, 
1956) 105 had been made bishops, 
with six of these attaining the rank 
of cardinal. The lives of these church- 
men have touched and influenced every 
corner of the Church in the United 
States, and as the years have passed 
their college has won a wider and more 
informed support. 

By the fall of 1954—in the handsome 
new home on the Janiculum Hill, which 


MEDICAL ETHICS 


The latest word on a subject over twenty-three centuries old 
by Edwin F. Healy, S.J., of the Gregorian University, Rome. 
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was dedicated mn October, 1953—the 
student body of 233 represented 85 
American dioceses. On the opening day 
the college numbered representatives 
from only eight dioceses, and did not 
count a great many more for some years 
thereafter. 

Few educational institutions escape 
a period of trial and error, and the 
American College in Rome was no ex- 
ception. When Archbishop Bedini, fresh 
from his rather unhappy visit to the 
United States, first made the proposal, 
in July, 1854, of a college in Rome 
for American students for the priest- 
hood, the idea experienced its full share 
of vicissitudes. Lack of financial sup- 
port, aloofness of many of the hier- 
archy, faulty administration of several 
of the rectors, wars in both the United 
States and Italy, scarcity of students— 
these and other handicaps were long 
in being cvercome. 

Fr. McNamara does not dodge these 
unpleasant features, even if at times 
he is a trifle more gentle on certain 
personalities than are the memories of 
some of the living alumni. Nor is any- 
thing of real importance overlooked, 
for details concerning studies at the 
Urban College of Propaganda and the 
Gregorian University, physical accom- 
modations, food, Italian servants, rec- 
reations in both Rome and at the 
summer villa, eccentricities of several 
of the staff—all are here in abundance. 

It is an abundance due in good 
measure to the author’s search for 
student letters, which he ferreted out 
of hidden spots all over the land. Most 
numerous are the 237 letters of the 
late Monsignor John M. Cooper, pro- 
fessor of anthropology in the Catholic 
University of America, written home 
during the years 1899-1905. In fact, I 
should have liked to see more of the in- 
teresting, homely detail of these letters 
placed with the notes at the back of the 
volume (pp. 689-789 )—instead of being 
buried over a considerable amount of 
the background material that has been 
introduced into the narrative. Fr. Mc- 
Namara’s book would have lost noth- 
ing essential by narrowing the lengthy 
accounts of Italian politics to make 
room for what was more germane to 
his subject, namely, the lives and ex- 
periences of young Americans enrolled 
at the college on the Via dell’ Umilta. 

Aside from these two points—and an 
altogether excessive number of printer's 
errors—one can express nothing but ad- 
miration for the highly successful com- 
pletion of a work that will find an en- 
during place in the literature of the 
American Church. Jon Tracy ELLIS 
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Korean War Remembered 


THE LAST PARALLEL: A Marine’s 
War Journal 


By Martin Russ. Rinehart. 333p. $3.95 


About two thirds of this unique book 
is the day-to-day record of the lives of 
a few enlisted Marines in the front 
lines during the last four months of the 
Korean War. Their nights were made 
up of lonely outpost duty, patrols in 
no-man’s-land—all the strain and agony 
of remaining awake and alive until 
daylight. The days were for sleeping, 
but Martin Russ used them to record 
fully and honestly what had happened 
to the men of his platoon and to illus- 
trate with some remarkable pen 
sketches the unnatural world in which 
they existed. Nothing like this account 
exists in the previous literature of World 
War II or Korea. 

The rest of the book, the parts of 
the journal kept while at Camp Pendle- 
ton and behind the lines in Korea, 
should have remained unprinted. There 
is already too much of this so-called 
realistic type of writing about the idle 
portions of the lives of men in war. 

Martin Russ’ journal is unique be- 
cause official orders forbade the keep- 
ing of such journals. The reason given 
was security but the benefits of such 
an order, weighed against the vacuum 
it created, are not evident. Because of 
these restrictions we have no individual 
records, either in journals or letters, of 
the men who fought on Guadalcanal, 
across Europe or in the carrier actions 
of the Pacific. We can therefore expect 
no great literature of World War II. 

Most of the literature of World War 
II has been written by college men 


- turned officers. They never learned 


what went on inside of the inarticu- 
late enlisted men around them, with 
the result that these men form little 
more than scenery in their writing. The 
opposite is the case here. Except for the 
lieutenants who command the night 
patrols, officers are less alive and real 
than the weapons the men have in their 
hands. The company commander is a 
far-off being and higher officers might 
as well be in another world. 

Martin Russ is able to describe with 
sharpness, clarity and realism, what 
happened externally. He is less able to 
picture in words the mixture of fear 
and enjoyment he and his companions 
had in their strange work. Nor is he 
able vividly to portray these compan- 
lons, even those he liked—Danny Kep- 
pard, the colored hospital corpsman; 
Andy Kostis, the cool one from Brook- 
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lyn who used dope; Lieutenant Buell 
and that paragon of pointmen on patrol, 
Sergeant Van Horn. 

This book is not great literature but 
it is of a kind that is badly needed. 
Russ writes with neither bitterness nor 
bravado. The reader feels a bit of both, 
though. He also feels the pride in the 
Marine Corps that Russ avoids express- 
ing directly. All he will say is: “Like 
every other Marine officer I’ve ever 
seen, he is a handsome devil.” 

Joun D. Hayes 


PORK CHOP HILL 
By S. L. A. Marshall. Morrow. 304p. $5 


Press and radio had a field day recent- 
ly on the issue of “tough training” for 
recruits in our Armed Forces. This 
book puts that discussion into context 
by describing with awe-full clarity the 
kind of infantry combat our fellow citi- 
zens have faced in this decade, and 
which they may expect in the years 
ahead. 

S. L, A. Marshall is neither tyro nor 
alarmist. Longtime newspaperman, 
skilled historian and experienced an- 
alyst of frontline combat throughout 
World War II, he presents here evi- 
dence gathered personally in Korea 
during 1953. 

Significant is the fact that Marshall’s 
evidence reflects precisely the condi- 
tions confronting infantrymen in our 
“new look” forces. In Korea, massive 
projectile fire comprised, as it will in 
atomic or non-atomic future combat, 
the heavy offensive instrument of U. S. 
forces. However, guns are blind and the 
men who direct their fire must stand 
close to the target. Therefore a small 
infantry force must protect forward ob- 
servers who control fire from guns or 
aircraft; and a similar infantry force 
must occupy all significant ground won 
temporarily by explosives. 

Pork Chop Hill illustrates this gen- 
eral problem. In the final third of his 
book Mr. Marshall describes in detail 
the patrol actions required by “new 
look” policies when a combat front is 
relatively quiet. The first two-thirds 
of this work focuses in full color upon 
the violent night action which must 
flare up when an aggressive force seeks 
to win a position both well defended 
and ideal for controlling artillery fire. 

This story presents honestly the mas- 
sive confusions of night combat, and 
the heavy physical demands of fighting 
among hills. It makes clear that U. S. 
citizen-soldiers faced up to both chal- 
lenges. However, it makes equally clear 
that only a handful of American men 
engaged were trained properly for what 
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NEW BOOKS 
OF INTEREST 


The First Jesuit - 
ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


By Mary Purcell, with a Foreword by 
John LaFarge, S.J. — An eminently 
readable biography that will stand as 
one of the best lives of Ignatius writ- 
ten to date. Here is hagiography at its 
very top-flight form: a remarkably 
good book about a remarkably great 
saint. [/lustrated $5.00 


Occult Phenomena 
IN THE LIGHT OF THEOLOGY 


By Dr. Alois Wiesinger, translated by 
Brian Battershaw—The author holds 
that the key to occult phenomena is to 
be sought in the latent powers in the 
depths of the human soui, and in the 
body-soul relationship. He applies this 
position in a careful scientific way to 
occult manifestations such as hypnosis, 
telepathy, and other related phenomena. 


$5.00 


The Angels 


and Their Mission 


ACCORDING TO THE FATHERS 
OF THE CHURCH 


By Jean Daniélou, S.J., translated by 
David Heimann — From his intimate 
acquaintance with the fathers, this re- 
nowned French theologian draws a 
sharp sketch of angelology as it was 
conceived in the early days of the 


Church. $2.75 


Priestly Existence 


By Rev. Michael Pfliegler, translated 
by Francis P. Dinneen, S.J.—Mature 
and realistic in his analysis, the author 
examines a wide spectrum of charac- 
teristics found among priests. The 
extremes (both good and bad), as well 
as the more familiar ground of medi- 
ocrity, are dealt with in detail; and 
the temptations, trials and tensions of 
the priest in the contemporary world 


are candidly discussed. Soon. $6.00 
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is now the normally expected form of 
combat. Less clear is the fact that the 
small Ethiopian force which performed 
so brilliantly was hand-picked, and 
hence scarcely comparable to U. S. 
forces selected at random. 

The reader will find here a disturb- 
ing challenge. Should one simply trans- 
fer his indignation to the convenient 
brass hatP Or should one ask what he 
himself can do to see that our military 
training and rotation practices adapt 
themselves to fit a truly citizen army 
for the kind of combat its men may 
face? 

Marshall suggests the answer in one 
sentence, “You can’t beat Davy Crock- 
ett with a boy scout.” W. H. Russeiy 


Native American Today 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


By Oliver LaFarge. Crown. 272p. $7.50 


Indians, says Oliver LaFarge, who 
draws upon a lifetime of intimate study 
and experience, “have to an extraordi- 
nary degree continued to be Indians. 
This does not mean that they dress or 
live or worship as their ancestors did, 
but that they have held to the inner 
quality, to the pride and to the integrity 
of their tribes.” 

His text for this superb pictorial 
work, with its several hundred illus- 
trations, color plates and hitherto un- 
published items, opens to the average 
reader a comprehensive glimpse of ex- 


isting knowledge about the origins of 
the American Indians, their geographi- 
cal distribution and main divisions as 
to economy, culture and language, the 
immense variety of their tribal usages, 
along with notable personalities and the 
far-reaching influences exerted upon 
them by the early centers of Indian 
civilization, such as Mexico. 

The story of the land-greed and self- 
ishness of the Anglo-Saxon conqueror 
has often been told, with its concomi- 
tant broken pledges and frustration. In 
repeating it, the author raises the inter- 
esting question as to a civilization that 
might have evolved, even among the 
fighting plainsmen, if they had had the 
chance. Yet Mr. LaFarge makes no at- 
tempt to minimize the darker sides of 
the indian character, such as certain 
forms of diabolical cruelty, strangely 
present in some tribes and absent in 
others, 

The Spanish settlements, he observes, 
were more interested in securing cheap 
labor than in acquiring land. Yet de- 
spite the wide contrast of light and 
shadow in the Spanish colonists’ treat- 
ment of the conquered Indians, it is 
in the former Spanish territory that the 
native culture seems to have managed 
to survive. 

What is the situation today? In the 
briefest of summaries: 

Since 1953 the Indian Bureau has 

had a program by which Indians 

who have been fairly carefully 
screened are helped to go to cer- 
tain cities, and jobs and housing 
are found for them. The Indians 
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insist that, though the program is 
good in itself and has worked mod- 
erately well, it is vicious unless it 
is balanced by help in remedying 
their distress on the reservations. 
The Indian population is increasing 
and Indians, like other Americans, 
must go forth into the world. But 
it is the Government’s responsibil- 
ity to enable them to keep and use 
what they already have, to al- 
low them an ordinary American's 
choice, and not the Hat alternatives 
of migrate or starve. 

The circumstances of the American 
Indians are so varied, the cultural, 
political and religious questions in- 
volved so complex, that even their best 
friends will differ as to any general 
recommendations. But if you wish to 
make a start in exploring the plain facts 
about half a million of the most inter- 
esting and the most loyal citizens of the 
United States, Oliver LaFarge’s cratt- 
skilled writing and encyclopedic knowl- 
edge will send you on your way. 


MAZZINI AND THE SECRET 
SOCIETIES 


By E. E. Y. Hales. Kenedy. 211p. $4.95 


The author of the renowned Pio Nono 
has done another first-rate job of schol- 
arship in this biography of another key 
figure in the Italian and European 19th 
century. Giuseppe Mazzini, patriot and 
revolutionary, has been called the 
“Greatest Prophet of Modern Democ- 
racy” and “Prophet of Modern Europe.” 
This study of Mazzini’s critical years, 
from birth to his exile in London in 
1837, lends more than ample substan- 
tiation to the glowing titles bestowed 
upon him. 

From early childhood, he revealed 
an unusual intelligence. At the age of 
4 he was reading widely in the vernac- 
ular. At 10 he absorbed Cicero’s letters, 
speeches and the philosophical De 
Officiis, At 15 he was already enrolled 
at the University of Genoa and the 
day before his 16th birthday experi- 
enced his first arrest for: leading a 
tumult in the University church. 

All his life he was to know the ex- 
hilaration of his gifts of leadership and, 
because he wa? highly intelligent, he 
also came to know its heartache and 
frustration. As a man of action and a 
mind, he made it his mission in life— 
his “apostolate”—liberate Italy from for- 
eign and domestic tyranny. 

When Mazzini joined the secret so- 
ciety of the “Carbonari” while still a 
university student, he immediately be- 
came suspicious of the dread oaths 
of allegiance and obedience that had 
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to be taken. To him, they “contained 
nothing but a formula of obedience and 
not a word of purpose.” Thereafter, 
purpose ruled his life. He knew what 
he wanted, clearly, unerringly, irre- 
vocably. He instilled it in all who fol- 
lowed him. Because the Carbonari 
were long on secrecy and vendetta but 
short on purpose, he broke away from 
them to form La Giovine Italia, the 
Young Italy, and later, the Young Eu- 
rope movements. He put the accent on 
youth, possibly because he proved to be 
most effective with university students, 
men of pliant mind and abundant ener- 
gy, men who could be made eager to 
seize hold of the opportunities for 
change. 

Mr. Hales has written what is prob- 
ably the best extant account of Maz- 
zinis abortive invasion of Savoy. Bril- 
liantly and objectively he has demon- 
strated the growth of Mazzini’s think- 
ing, together with the quasi-mystic 
qualities of the man’s philosophical 
faith. He has clarified once and for 
all the sometimes puzzling question of 
how Mazzini’s voluminous writings 
could have been appropriated as in- 
spiration for both the anti-clericals of 
the 1870’s and the Fascists of Musso- 
lini's day. He has shown definitively 
that the Mazzinian ideal was a repub- 
lic. Mazzini is another triumph of 
scholarship and style for its already 
distinguished author. 

Victor R. YANITELLI 


THE THREE KINGS 


By Richard Sullivan. Harcourt, Brace. 
180p. $3.50 


Described by its author as “free in- 
vention on a theme,” this story of the 
Magi is more parable than novel. It 
is extremely readable, suspenseful in a 
curious way, colorful in setting, col- 
loquially direct in speech. 

Herod, a shrewd, vain and petulant 
tuler, jealous of his position, succeeds 
in detaining the Magi who arrived 
from the East—and most of the book’s 
action concerns itself with this period of 
detention when the star disappears and 
time passes quickly. Each man is 
tempted according to Herod’s estimate 
of vulnerability—Gaspar with money, 
Melchior with power, and Balthasar 
with a beautiful girl, Dorcas. The webs 
of temptation are cleverly spun by the 
spider-like Herod, while the Magi are 
shown less as wise men and more as 
very human and fallible human beings 
—impelled against their inclinations to 
continue the search. 

Their gifts help to save them. Bal- 
thasar cannot give his myrrh to Dorcas; 
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Wheeling College 


A four-year Co-educational School of Arts and Sciences 
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Melchior and Gaspar cannot believe 
that Herod is the one to receive their 
Frankincense and gold. The gifts serve 
to hold them against the almost over- 
powering urge to falter. 

The scene at Bethlehem is a brief 
one, made especially moving to this 
reader by one slight touch. After Jo- 
seph greets the kings, he announces 
them to Mary in gentle but hesitant 
fashion—but: ““Then come in!’ cried 
Mary. ‘Come in! Don’t wait outside!’ ” 

This is more than a seasonal story 
for Epiphany. Indeed, it will mean as 
much to any reader as he chooses to 
reflect on its meanings. 

Mary Stack McNIFF 


FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT: A Con- 
fession of Faith in the Form of an An- 
thology 

By Victor Gollancz. Harper. 623p. $5 


Anthologies are like the cut flowers 
from which they take their name. De- 
spoiled of the gardens that grew them 
and the lesser blooms that heightened 
their elegant show, they can become 
a strangely ineffective concentration of 
excellence. They raise the question, 
not, Is there beauty here? but, How 
am I expected to deal with all this 
beauty here? Anthologies are intensely 
personal affairs (unless the finis operis 


happens to be the prospect of a ready- 
made market), leaving their compilers 
as the only ones completely satisfied 
with the contents. 

Victor Gollancz attacks the problem 
honestly by declaring the cullings he 
makes from religious and mystical writ- 
ings to be an autobiographical exer- 
cise. He supports the claim by includ- 
ing many of his own reflections among 
the rest. It is Blake, Ruysbroek, V. G. 
and Sri Aurobindo all the way. This 
is not to make sport of him, for his 
thoughts are far from mean, They are 
also far from Ruysbroek. 

Mr. Gollancz asks us at the start to 
read the book consecutively, like any 
other book, since one piece builds on 
another; not to deal with it as a col- 
lection of snippets. But I conceive that 
the collection has that inner coherence 
for Gollancz only. 

Having said so much in demurrer, 
I’m happy to describe the book as rich 
beyond measure. Its richness lies in a 
diversity as terrifying as nature itself, 
charged with God’s grandeur and all 
that human resistance can do to negate 
it. Men record their desolation cf 
spirit to the point where they fear for 
their sanity. A lengthy portion out of 
Helen Waddell’s Peter Abelard will fol- 
low. Then something Russian, a bit 
from a Charles Williams tale, Plato, 
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Chrysostom, and the perfect gentility 
of Dorothy Wordsworth. Aquinas is 
there and the Hebrew prayer book, 
Sprinkled throughout there is the wis- 
dom of the East harmoniously set 
among the clearer, surer Christian of- 
ferings. 

It is by no means as dappled as 
it may sound. Some selections are of 
good length (J. W. N. Sullivan on 
Beethoven, long swatches of Tolstoy), 
Whole poetic pieces which are religious 
by either wide or narrow definition are 
among the book’s chief merit. Mr. Gol- 
lancez’s Christology as he earnestly pro- 
poses it to us would not pass mus- 
ter at Chalcedon, but he is deeply in 
love with the Saviour. His love has 
prompted him to collect moving trib- 
utes to Christ and His spirit from 
every sort of hand; from those who 
know Him not, praise of the Father 
and His works. GERARD S. SLOYAN 


MUCH ADO ABOUT ME 
By Fred Allen. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
365p. $5 


The autobiography of one of the most 
popular and witty comedians of our 
century proves a funny and absorbing 
book. It is an unsentimental account of 
his life from birth in the bas-bourgeois 
backwaters of Boston to the eve of his 
great success in The Little Show (and 
later for eighteen years in radio). 

Mr. Allen died before completing the 
book; but, accepting his earlier Tread- 
mill to Oblivion as complementary, this 
is complete enough. The clear-eyed, 
rasp-voiced wit gives every page an 
agreeable sharpness that is, at times, 
uproariously droll. Allen had the rare 
faculty of reducing the platitudinous to 
its tin-horn core by carrying a pompous 
banality to its literal or logical end. 
What might have been merely caustic 
in another was always mollified by that 
real humor which rises from sympa- 
thetic understanding of frailties. 

The secret of his success here lies 
disclosed for those who read perceptive- 
ly. Hard work, persistent effort to im- 
prove and to adapt his talent to varying 
situations is part of the key. Fred Allen 
also read widely, to supply for de- 
ficiencies in his education no less than 
to master something of the philosophy 
of comedy. He recognized the comic 
genius of Dickens and Twain early, and 
tried to learn from them. His reading 
began when he was (starting at age 
fourteen) a runner and stockboy at the 
Boston Public Library, and continued 
through lonely days on the road or at 
liberty through his vaudeville career 
and to his death. 
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Fred Allen needed no Keith admoni- 
tion to “keep his humor clean.” In 
many years of delighted listening to his 
radio programs I cannot recall one gag 
or crack that approached being “blue.” 
Oddly enough, however, this auto- 
biography is mostly external. An innate 
sense of modesty, even of humility, 
stifled all but a trace of this man’s reve- 
lation of his inner self. 

Some day, perhaps, some scholar will 
make a study of Fred Allen’s comedy, 
most of which he wrote himself—for 
which he was, often enough, rated as 
“strictly for the intelligentsia,” though 
millions laughed with him weekly for 
many years. Until then, anyone who 
reads Much Ado About Me can have 
the fun of figuring it out for himself. 

R. F. Grapy 


THERE IS A PLACE FOR 
GOD IN BUSINESS 


By George Murran. Pageant Press. 176p. $3 


What makes this little book so valuable 
is not its argument that God has a 
place in business. Clergymen, from the 
Pope on down, have said this time and 
time again. What commends it, rather, 
especially to businessmen and workers, 
is the realistic way in which this truth 
is applied to the everyday circum- 
stances of life in the marketplace. 

A businessman himself, Mr. Murran 
is able to document, with chapter and 
verse, how men and women of good 
will can make prayer and respect for 
God’s law an integral part of their 
working lives. This he does by describ- 
ing in detail two dozen or more busi- 
ness situations—attitudes of employer 
toward employe compensation, of 
salesman toward customer, of adver- 
tiser toward the public—and by show- 
ing how prayer helps one to deal with 
them in a way that is happy and mor- 
ally upright as well as profitable. 

To help the businessman who has 
forgotten how to integrate—if he ever 
knew—his Sunday observance with his 
office or factory, the author offers 
some sound instruction on prayer and 
meditation, together wtih a practical 
daily examination of conscience. He has 
culled dozens of texts from the New 
and Old Testaments and arranged 
them with a view to their pertinence 
to various business problems. He lists 
the common pitfalls in business which 
with the help of prayer a man can 
learn to avoid. 

Though Mr. Murran ignores the in- 
stitutional approach to social justice and 
a better business world—on which the 
Popes have so strongly insisted—There 
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is a Place for God in Business will be 
for many a useful and _ inspirational 
book. It will change hearts; and unless 
hearts are changed, the best institutions 
will after all fail. 

BENJAMIN L. Masse 


THE GREAT MIGRATIONS 
By Georges Blond. Macmillan. 192p. $4 
In this short but intriguing book, 
Georges Blond brings the reader to 
wonderful adventure in the world of 
nature. Perhaps I was in a sentimental 
mood but I really developed an attach- 
ment for his snow geese, Anser and 
Anatis, and their touching life togeth- 
er, from courtship to “voluntary” death 
for Anser rather than separation from 
his spouse. I learned a great deal about 
snow geese, though I did not find out 
why they migrate over 2,000 miles 
every year in each direction across the 
Himalaya Mountains—this is still one 
of nature’s mysteries. 

The story of Salar, the salmon, was 
a little less heart-rending but not a 
whit less interesting. So the book went, 
telling, among many fascinating ac- 
counts, the story of the eel who spawns 
in only one place in the world, the Sar- 
gasso Sea. The Danish scientist Jo- 
hannes Schmidt spent almost a lifetime 
tracking down, in one of the great 
scientific detective jobs of all time, 
exactly where the eel starts his life. 

This is a book which deserves a wide 
audience for its information and _ its 
delightful approach. The translation 
from the French has apparently de- 
tracted nothing from the charm, warmth 
and almost personal quality of style. 
M. Blond has brought off a little mas- 
terpiece which deserves to take its place 
with that other wonderful book of na- 
ture, The Sea around Us. 

JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 


GIVE US THIS DAY 
By Sidney Stewart. Norton. 254p. $3.50 


A long time ago, Shakespeare said: 
“Wilt thou draw near the nature of 
the gods? Draw near them then in 
being merciful. Sweet mercy is nobil- 
ity’s true badge.” This stark account 
of an Oklahoma soldier’s survival of 
the “death march” on Bataan in 1942, 
of prison camps in the Philippines and 
of the horrifying transfer by ship to 
Japan through the battle zones, is re- 
lieved, here and there, by examples of 
the true nobility of mercy. 

One reads, for instance, of twenty 
days in which 23 thousand Americans 
and Filipinos died at Camp O’Donnell. 
But through the nightmare of horror 
shines the strength of the .Catholic 
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chaplain, Fr. William Cummings of 
Maryknoll. Stewart attributes to him 
the saying “There are no atheists in 
foxholes.” 


His hair was nearly white and 
he had grown unbelievably thin 

. but his face still radiated an 
unalterable goodness and _ gentle- 
ness. . “IT must work harder,” 
he said. “These men need me.” 
And he saved his scanty water 
ration to use in baptizing the dying. 


Then there was the Japanese guard 
Maurii, who risked a great deal to 
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procure for the captives the “extras” 
that meant the difference between 
death and survival. Author and pub- 
lisher have done well to leave in print 
the misspellings of the Japanese words 
that the prisoners learned by ear in 
order to fend off brutality, or establish 
communication with merciful guards. 
The very mistakes establish the veracity 
of this stark but moving documentary. 

Dorotuy G. WAYMAN 


THE WORD 


Jesus said to him, I will come and heal 
him. But the centurion answered, Lord, 
I am not worthy to receive Thee under 
my roof (Matt. 8:7-8; Gospel for the 
Third Sunday after Epiphany). 





At a time when the liturgical season of 
Christmas is still a vivid memory it 
may appear both pointless and perverse 
to remark that an even dozen of Sun- 
days stand in the Church’s calendar be- 
tween now and Easter. Three Sundays, 
including the present one, remain in the 
Epiphany cycle; there are the trio of 
Lord’s Days in the pre-Lenten or Sep- 
tuagesimal period; and then will follow 
the six Sundays of Lent. 

The immediate point of such ener- 
getic peering into the future is only 
this: we propose to devote our sabbati- 
cal essay for these twelve weeks to a 
simplified but distinctly theological dis- 
cussion of the central truth and mys- 
tery—for it is both—of the Christian 





revelation. The forthright question of 
Christ to His disciples, And what of 
you? Who do you say that I am?, re- 
mains the first and final Christian prob- 
lem. We would like, in all loving rever- 
ence, to explore, however feebly, the 
mighty mystery of Christ the Incarnate 
Word of God. 

And may we begin with the profound 
and salutary words of a competent au 
thority? Said Pope St. Leo I, writing 
fifteen hundred years ago: 


So, then, let our human weakness 
sink under God’s glory, and ever 
find itself inadequate to the exposi- 
tion of the works of His mercy. Let 
our thoughts fail, let our minds be 
at a loss, let our utterance fade; 
for it is good that we should feel 
how imperfect are even our true 
thoughts concerning the majesty of 
the Lord. 


Perhaps there is no single truth which 
emerges more clearly from the four 
Gospels than the simple notion that God 
is a Father. Now obviously, in spite of 
the apparent lucidity of the concept 
father, the term may actually convey 
any shade of significance ranging from 
sentimental metaphor to sexual genera- 
tion. What is completely certain, how- 
ever, is that the idea of father instantly 
implies a second and correlative con- 
cept, the notion of son. 

It is likewise transparently clear in 
the New Testament that Christ both 
claimed to be and is portrayed as the 
Son of God the Father. The question is, 
of course, “Exactly what is the force 
and meaning of the term son in such a 
context?” 

We observe that our Lord is de- 
scribed in the earliest Christian sources 
as Unigenitus: the only-begotten of 
God. He is thus unique; there is no 
other like Him in respect of God the 
Father. When we say—as Christ Himself 
teaches us to say—Our Father, we can- 
not mean precisely and altogether what 
our Saviour means when He says, as 
He so often did, My Father. 

Christ Jesus is the only-begotten, the 
natural Son of God by a divine genera- 
tion which is from all eternity and 
which lies, or rather soars, beyond the 
boundaries of human comprehension. 
Both at the baptism of our Lord and 
in His transfiguration, the voice of God 
was heard saying, This is My beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased, thus 
proclaiming a blazing truth, which is 
at once impenetrable and as_ utterly 
clear and simple as it appears. 

And this is the first dogmatic truth 
about Christ our Lord; He is God's true, 
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natural and only-begotten Son. Many 
inferences beg at once to be drawn; 
but let us for the moment only cease 





to be surprised that when God’s own 
Son speaks, lepers are cleansed and 
sick men are healed at a distance and 
in a moment. Let us say to Christ in 
our hearts what the centurion of Ca- 
pharnaum said to Him for all to hear. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 


TELEVISION 


Among the new television programs 
that have arrived since the beginning 
of the year are two that, in entirely 
different ways, should have considerable 
appeal. 

The first is “Blondie,” a TV version 
of the frantic adventures of the Dag- 
wood Bumstead household, seen on 
Friday nights over NBC. The program, 
based on Chic Young’s successful comic 
strip, follows a well-established pattern 
with a fidelity that probably will en- 
thrall “Blondie’s” faithful followers. 

There is no pretense of intellectual 
appeal in “Blondie.” As played by Ar- 
thur Lake, Dagwood, the head of the 
house, is an outrageous dolt who 
muddles through a series of unlikely 
domestic and business crises. The Bum- 
stead domicile is a place of chaos; but 
Blondie and her brood, along with a 
pack of small dogs who enjoy absolute 
freedom of the house, come smiling 
through every time. Their adventures 
are appallingly silly, but it is to be 
feared that a large percentage of the 
nation’s viewers will find them irresis- 
tible. 

On the other hand, there is a new 
CBS program, presented on Sunday 
afternoons, that is distinguished by wit 
and wisdom. It probably will never 
achieve the same kind of popularity as 
“Blondie.” But “The Last Word” should 
have a substantial following among 
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viewers who don’t object to being stim- 
ulated to think while watching their 
TV screens. 

“The Last Word” is a panel show 
devoted to an examination of English 
usage. It is conducted with admirable 
informality by Dr. Bergen Evans and, 
besides being informative and occasion- 
ally provocative, it is consistently en- 
tertaining. 

Dr. Evans is an educator with an 
aversion to dullness. He used to con- 
duct a lively quiz show called “Down 
You Go.” More recently he has been 
the man in charge of drafting questions 
and selecting contestants for “The 
$64,000 Question” and “The $64,000 
Challenge.” 

On the new program he presides over 
a panel of three guests who, by virtue 
of their achievements in the field of 
letters, are regarded as experts on the 
English language. John Mason Brown, 
the author and lecturer, is a regular 
participant. Others who have appeared 
on the program include Emily Kim- 
brough, Ilka Chase and John Crosby. 

The second program in the series 
was devoted to examples of contempo- 
rary English usage, including what has 


come to be known as “Madison Avenue 
talk.” Specimens of this jargon, said 
to be in widespread use among adver- 
tising men in New York and elsewhere, 
include the following, which were men- 
tioned on the program: “Let’s run this 
up the flagpole and see who salutes”; 
“It’s got a lot of glue in it”; “Let’s send 
it up on the local and see if it comes 
back express.” 

Mr. Crosby, the talented television 
critic of the New York Herald Tribune, 
suggested that this kind of figurative 
language, while “very picturesque,” also 
indicated a certain timidity on the part 
of those who employed it. Rather than 
going on the record with a forthright 
opinion of the merits of an issue, said 
Mr. Crosby, the advertising men are 
resorting to a metaphorical camouflage 
that is not likely to commit them irre- 
trievably to a proposition that might 
ultimately prove unsound. Mr. Brown 
had nothing kind to say about the Madi- 
son Avenue idiom. He thought it was 
absurd. 

Another area explored on the same 
program was the use of the expressions 
“aren’t I,” “am I not,” and “ain’t I.” Mr. 
Crosby, Mr. Brown and Miss Chase 
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ABERRANT, IMMORAL OR’ UNCON- 
SCIOUS MOTIVATION? For a Thomistic 
explanation of mental illness, read “The 
Moral Theory of Behavior” by Frank B. 
Barta, Professor of Psychiatry, The Creigh- 
ton University School of Medicine, Two 
dollars at your local bookstore or from 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 
Illinois. 





BE POPULAR AND MAKE BIG MONEY 
TOO. Your friends, neighbors, co-workers 
and others will be delighted when you 
show them America’s most discussed greet- 
ing cards, and the profits are tremendous. 
You just can’t miss selling our wonderful 
all-occasion selection. Write for sample kit 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 3, 
Ferndale, Michigan. 
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inal Catholic birth announcements. Sam- 
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Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
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Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 
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favored one of the first two; but Dr. 
Evans, frequently a nonconformist on 
the program, asserted that there was 
no reason why “ain’t I?” should be re- 
jected. 

Other matters that have come up for 
discussion on the program have in- 
cluded the use of “like” as a conjunction 
in the advertising slogan, “Winstons 
Taste Good Like a Cigarette Should” 
and the use of the word “tender” in 
the song title “Love Me Tender.” 

The discussions have been bright and 
thought-provoking. “The Last Word” is 
fine television. J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


WRITTEN ON THE WIND (Univer- 
sal) is a soap opera, and a lurid one 
at that, but it is far from uninteresting. 
In true soap-opera style, it is about a 
very fine girl (Lauren Bacall) married 
to a weak man (Robert Stack). The 
latter, to keep matters on a sufficiently 
elegant plane, is a multi-millionaire. 
Unlike some so-called woman’s pictures, 
however, this one tries to avoid making 
invidious comparisons between the 
sexes. 

Its other two main characters are a 
splendid young man (Rock Hudson) 
and a crazy, mixed-up nymphomaniac 
(Dorothy Malone), who is the million- 
aire’s sister. The latter's unrequited 
affection for the former causes most 
of the trouble, which reaches its peak 
when Stack is shot and Hudson is ac- 
cused (falsely, of course) of the crime. 

Obviously it is not for its highly 
colored plot or its black-and-white char- 
acter delineations that the picture is to 
be recommended, but rather for its 
generally superior performances and the 
modest degree of plausibility in its small 
incidents. [L of D: A-II] 





THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
STREET (MGM). In recent years the 
supply of screen love stories has never, 
apparently, equaled the demand. The 
decision to remake The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street would therefore seem 
like an inspiration. In addition to being 
a tried and tested property, both on 
stage and screen, the Rudolph Besier 
drama re-enacts one of the most roman- 
tic real-life stories of all time. 

A couple of crucial things, however, 
are missing from this new version. The 
first one, of course, is Katherine Cornell, 
who made the role of invalid poetess 
Elizabeth Barrett her own. Jennifer 
Jones gives the part a good try, but has 
great difficulty convincing one that 


she is an invalid, let alone that she is 
capable of writing great poetry. As the 
impetuous Robert Browning, who fell 
in love with Elizabeth through her 
verses and refused to let their marriage 
be hindered by her illness, by the differ- 
ence in their ages or by the opposition 
of her baleful father, Bill Travers is 
dashing, but is equally unsuccessful at 
suggesting literary inspiration. 

Another deficiency is that the char- 
acter of Elizabeth’s father, Edward 
Moulton Barrett, that veritable case- 
book of Freudian symptoms, does not — 
have the horrifying impact it had 25 — 
years ago, when an understanding of — 
abnormal psychology was just begin- 
ning to find its way into drama. Even 
so, John Gielgud’s performance of that 
tortured, tyrannical madman is the 
film’s most striking feature. Virginia 
McKenna, as Elizabeth’s gentle, ill-used — 
sister, runs him a close second for act- 
ing honors. 

In its physical production the picture 
is a handsomely mounted Victorian 
period piece in color and CinemaScope. 
Altogether it is well worth seeing, es- 
pecially for those who missed the drama 
in its earlier incarnations. [L of D; 
A-IT] 


THE GIRL CAN’T HELP IT (20th 
Century-Fox). What the girl can’t help 
is, presumably, that she is shaped like 
a pouter pigeon or, more accurately, 
like a grotesque hybrid plant in which 
one particular feature has been encour- 
aged at the expense of the whole. In 
any case, the truth of the title state- 
ment is open to serious quesion. Open 
to even more serious question is the 
propriety of the studio’s exploiting Miss 
Mansfield and similar blonde phenom- 
ena in a manner having nothing to do 
with any talent they may or may not 
possess, 

The circumstances surrounding Miss 
Mansfield’s first starring screen appear- 
ance are just about what one would 
expect, except that she has to compete 
for attention with a dozen or so of the 
Who’s Who of rock ’n’ roll. Besides 
being the most elaborate in the current 
(and I trust short-lived) rock ’n’ roll 
screen-musical cycle, the picture fea- 
tures a touch of burlesque gangster 
melodrama, with Edmund O’Brien as 
the burlesque gangster, and a touch of 
romance in the unlikely person of Tom 
Ewell. 

With a fine lack of instinct for self- 
preservation, the film keeps making in- 
sulting remarks about the mentality of 
rock ’n’ roll fans, thus alienating its one 
sure bloc of customers. [L of D: B] 

Morra Warsh 
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